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In JANUARY 





Supervision—An Adven- 
ture in Human Relation- 
ships: New methods of 
this important function 
are being constantly eval- 
uated and tried out by 
thoughtful school _per- 


sonnel. 







Next month’s issue will 
outline some of the re- 
sults of these appraisals 
and programs, with em- 
phasis on the supervisor 
and his responsibility in 
effecting desirable rela- 
tionships. 






Teachers’ reactions to 
aspects of supervision 
which improve or con- 
stitute barriers to effec- 
tive human relations are 
highlighted in one section 
of the magazine. These 
statements are featured in 
Our Readers Say, the 
new department of the 
Journal this year. 













Other accounts call atten- 
tion to the need for en- 
couraging and stimulating 
teachers through com- 
mendation rather than 
criticism; many of the 
merits to be found in a 
supervisory program at 
a naval training station 
which can be effective 
in civilian education; and 
the development of pro- 
fessional stature in the 
field of social studies 
which will recognize the 
need for increased sensi- 
tivity in working with 
children. 
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a 
Courtesy Madison (W1sc.) Schouis 
Problems shared are sooner solved 


Is the Program of Living in Your School Based on Child 
Needs in Today's World? 


Are Children's Experiences Planned as Integral Parts of a 
Program of Balanced Living? 


Do boys and girls— 

Give time and attention to the “here” and “now”? 

Tackle problems that are real and important to them? 

Have an opportunity to “do something” about these problems? 

Participate in planning the problems and the method of study? 

Make choices and assume responsibility for these choices? 

Discuss problems informally and with freedom of expression? 

Use the total community as their learning environment? 

Acquire skills in group living, physical skills, and skills for rich leisure- 
time activities? 

Have opportunities to work in groups of different sizes and groups made 
up of individuals from many different backgrounds? 

Appreciate and understand the important contributions of all individuals 
and groups to the accomplishment of the whole? 

Learn to be both good leaders and good followers? 

Have opportunities for individual activities as well as those of the group? 

Have time for rest as well as play? 

Learn skills of communication and mathematics as functional parts of 
daily living? 

Share in evaluation as an integral part of the learning experience? 

Have time for activities that develop all the skills necessary in balanced 
living? 

Live in buildings designed for their use? 

Have the tools and equipment for a rich program of experiences? 
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School Time—Quantity and Quatity— 


MARGARET LINDSEY 


If given the chance, youngsters will appraise their way of learning and will, in most in- 
stances, give intelligent suggestions for improvement in the method, Margaret Lindsey, 
associate in curriculum and teaching, Teachers College, Columbia University, N. Y., 
presents a study of comments made by the children in two typical schools and out- 
lines the resulting observations made by those educators who reviewed these criticisms. 


“IT NEVER LIKED it and I never will.” 

“This class was very boring.” 

“I didn’t enjoy it.” 

These and similar comments were 
made by fifth and sixth grade children 
on diaries they kept of their activities in 
school. How did these children spend 
their time in school? What kinds of ex- 
periences were they having to make 
them as unhappy and dissatisfied as their 
comments would indicate? 

In another school, children were 
keeping similar records. Reactions ran 
as follows: 

“It was fun.” 

“This was what I needed.” 

“Il wanted to learn how to do it.” 

What were these children doing in 
school to bring them the pleasure and 
satisfaction implied in their comments? 
What would one find were he to accom- 
pany these children throughout a day 
in school? 

A study was made recently of these 
two schools evaluated so frankly by the 
children attending them.! They were 
among five schools selected for a study 
of how children actually spend their 
time in school. The investigator relied 
on four techniques for gathering data 


1 Margaret Lindsey, Children’s Records of Their 
Use of Time in School as a Means of Evaluating 
the Program of the Elementary School, Ed. D. 
Report, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y., 1946. 
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on the question: (1) children in each 
of the fifth and sixth grades of the five 
schools kept records for five days of 
what they did from the time they en- 
tered school until they left in the after- 
noon; (2) two kinds of observation 
were used: (a) observers spent full days 
in classrooms taking running notes of 
class activities and as many small group 
and individual activities as possible; (b) 
at other times observers selected a child 
at random and made a careful record 
of his occupations; (3) both children 
and teachers participated with the in- 
vestigator in discussions concerning 
their school program; (4) teachers sub- 
mitted records of their plans for the 
days during which children kept 
records of their activities. 


What Are the Needs? 

The data collected were analyzed to 
arrive at possible answers to such ques- 
tions as: 


What patterns of time allotment seem 
to be typical for the different schools? 

How many and what kinds of oppor- 
tunities for learning are there in broad 
areas of experience? 

Are the school experiences of children 
interrelated? 

Is there a reasonable amount of balance 
in the program? 

How often do children have oppor- 
tunities to make choices? 

Is evaluation an integral part of the 
program? 
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What kinds of human relationships 
exist? 


What is the quality of children’s ex- 


periences in these schools? 


Within the limits of this article it will 
be possible to report only a few of the 
interesting results obtained. These re- 
sults will be confined to opportunities 
for learning and balance in the program 
in two of the schools studied that pre- 
sented the most striking contrasts. 


A Look at the Two Schools 


The first, Smith School, has a pro- 
gram developed under rigid require- 
ments of distribution of time and ac- 
tivities. It is a large elementary school 
in a city system. Here there are courses 
of study in each of the content areas. 
There are other factors which limit 
teachers and children in opportunities to 
plan their program together—status 
people who make demands on them, and 
inadequacy in materials of high quality. 
But Smith School is reputed to be a 
model school in this large city—good 
physical plant, large play areas, good 
supply of recent textbooks. An intel- 
ligent professional staff works in this 
school with children of above average 
socio-economic background. 

In the same large city, is another 
school of outstanding reputation as a 
model school. Here the program is de- 
veloped in a framework of freedom 
for teachers and children to plan co- 
operatively their use of time in school. 
Only one factor seems to operate to 
control program development—a fixed 
schedule of services of specialists. Even 
this arrangement is flexible in that each 
group may choose to use or not to use 
a specialist at the assigned time. Wilson 
School also has an intelligent profes- 
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sional staff working with children of 
above average socio-economic status. 


Children’s Accounts Tell the Story 

The children’s records revealed sig- 
nificant differences in variety and qual- 
ity of opportunities for learning in the 
two schools. Even within the areas of 
experience that were common to both 
schools there were differences in the 
number and the quality of Opportunities 
afforded children. Some quotations from 
the records of fifth grade children illus- 
trate kinds of opportunities reported in 
three such areas: 


WILSON SCHOOL 
Quantitative Experiences 


Took inventory test 

Worked in arithmetic workbook 

Worked on multiplication of fractions with 
the teacher 

Made a graph 

Took mastery test 

Made time schedule 

Helped measure for a mural 

Got my bond selling book checked 

Took final test in fractions 


The Arts 


Worked on my bookends 
Helped fix stage for the play 
Drew pictures 

Played records 

Practiced music 

Read for fun 

Made book cards 

Took part in a play 

Made frame for mural 
Saw slides 

Learned to knit 

Played the piano 

Learned to crochet 
Worked on party decorations 
Took flute lesson 

Made bulletin board letters 
Worked with clay 

Sang songs 

Painted shelves 

Finger painted 

Wrote a story 

Wrote a poem 

Made a silhouette 

Danced 
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Physical Activities 


Went to nurse’s office 
Rode bike 

Rode wagon 
Played football 
Played tagbail 
Played soccer 
Played prison ball 
Played bombardment 
Piayed catch 
Played volley ball 
Played kickball 
Played chess 
Played checkers 
Ran relays 

Rested 

Was referee 

Was captain 

Was leader 
Cleaned desk 
Played in the park 
Took a walk 
Danced 


SMITH SCHOOL 
Quantitative Experiences 


Diagnostic arithmetic test 

Worked in workbook 

Made up problems from the newspaper 
Took weekly test 

Flash cards 


The Arts 


Studied a song, The Cloud 

Learned first stanza of Robinson Crusoe 
Started learning a poem 

Glee Club 

Started cartoons for the paper 

Painted a picture 

Finished a slide 

Worked on illustrations for diary 


Physical Activities 

Delivered milk 
Was on the clean-up squad 
Virginia Reel 

Not only were the children in Wilson 
School having a greater variety of op- 
portunities in the three areas reported 
on in the records quoted; they were 
likewise having experiences of higher 
quality. No child reported all of the 
number experiences listed. Rather it was 
obvious that individuals were pursuing 
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a course laid out cooperatively with the 
teacher—a course to meet their own in- 
dividual needs. Quite the opposite was 
true in Smith School, where every child 
in the group reported having done the 
same thing at the same time. 

The same contrast was true in the 
arts and in physical activities. All the 
children in the group at Smith School 
carried on the same activities. They 
did not have the opportunity afforded 
the Wilson children for individual 
choice and exercise of creative powers. 
Their chances for recreation were ex- 
tremely limited. With the increased 
amount of leisure time in our society it 
seems important that children have op- 
portunity to experience a wide variety 
of activities which might be pursued 
in leisure time. 


The Contrast Continues 

Some important areas of experience 
were almost completely disregarded in 
the program at Smith School, For ex- 


ample, only very limited opportunity 
was offered in such activities as coopera- 
tive planning, in making choices, and in 
evaluating. Children reported once hav- 
ing had a discussion about “should we 


have units?” and if so, “what should we 
do with the twelve children who ac- 
complish nothing during unit period?” 
They recorded also having “helped to 
plan the agenda.” Observation showed 
this to mean a mere acquiescence to 
the teacher’s plan with an occasional 
suggestion from the children for dis- 
tribution of time among the listed items. 
Evaluation, where referred to, was in 
terms of the teacher’s evaluation of 
children’s work, usually in terms of 
numerical grades. e 

In contrast, the records from Wilson 
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School showed that the children there 
participated regularly in cooperative 
planning and evaluating, and that they 
had many chances to make choices. 
Some typical examples from Wilson 
School will illustrate the kinds of ex- 
periences children had in these three 
areas. 


cooperative planning 

They discussed what were desirable ac- 
tivities for free work periods and 
finally set up standards for those 
periods. 

They talked about the values of visiting 
other groups in their school and plan- 
ned a number of such visits. 

They discussed what they needed to put 
in their program for the day and then 
planned that program. 

A committee studied the situation in the 
art room and presented a report to the 
group. The group discussed the report 
and made plans for improving the sit- 
uation. 

A committee on movies reviewed pos- 
sible pictures relating to the work of 
the class and then reported on these. 
The class discussed possibilities and 
selected two movies to see. 

Individuals discussed their own creative 
writing with the teacher. They made 
plans together to clear up matters per- 
taining to grammar. They constructed 
a spelling list and made plans for 
mastering that list. 

There was to be a party. The nature of 
the party was planned by the whole 
group. Smaller groups took respon- 
sibility for the entertainment, decora- 
tions, and refreshments. 


evaluating 

“We evaluated what we had done for 
the last few weeks and planned our 
work for next week.” 

“We evaluated our excursion and set 
up things we need to remember for 
the next trip.” 

“I told what I liked about the play.” 

“We (teacher and child) evaluated how 
much and how well I read.” 
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making choices 

During a free-work period the records 

of the fifth grade group showed the 

following activities. The list of activi- 

ties in this period illustrates only one 

of the many kinds of opportunities af- 
forded this group to make choices. 


Number of 
children 
Activity reporting 
Read a book in the library 5 
Worked on decorations for 
a party 
Play practice 
Worked with “water supply” 
committee in library 
Tried to find something about 
“parks” for my report 
Made a mask 
Worked on our map 
Did arithmetic 
Worked on a written report 
on “subways” 
Talked with the teacher 
about our class meeting 


What About Balance? 

A study of the percentage of time 
devoted to various activities in Wilson 
School revealed three kinds of balance 
present in their program: (1) balance 
among verbal, manipulative, and physi- 
cal activities; (2) balance between active 
and passive occupations; and (3) bal- 
ance among individual, small group, and 
class activities. 

Verbal, Manipulative, and Physical 
Activities. The two graphs opposite 
show the relative emphasis on_ these 
three areas in Wilson and Smith Schools. 
The children in Wilson School spent 
fifty-seven per cent of their time in ex- 
periences involving verbal learning such 
as reading and writing. Children in 
Smith School spent seventy per cent of 
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A. ACTIVITY PERCENTAGES 
Per cent of total time devoted to individual activities 
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Per cent of total time devoted to small group activities 
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their time on such activities. Naturally meeting their physical needs, while 
the latter situation made it impossible to twenty per cent was devoted to this 
give adequate attention to meeting other _ purpose in Wilson. 
needs of children. For example, only Active and Passive Occupations. If 
five per cent of the total time spent in the physical needs of children are to be 
school by the children was devoted to provided for properly, children must 
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Balance Between Active and Passive Occupations 
Class Program for One Day — Wilson School 


Occupation 


Passive 





Discussion and Planning 











Recess 





Milk and cracker 





Arithmetic 





Language arts 











Lunch 





Free Activities 











2:00 Play 

















Work period 


3:00 

















have a rhythm of active and passive oc- 
cupations. A typical day with the chil- 
dren in Wilson School illustrates a 
program with a rather desirable balance 
between active and passive occupations. 

The above chart was constructed on 
the basis of observation. The vertical 
bars indicate the relative amount of 
physical activity involved in the dif- 
ferent parts of the day’s program. 

The daily program in the Smith 
School presents a picture of imbalance 
in the direction of passive occupations. 
A large number of the children sat in 
their seats all day with the exception of 
lunch, and an occasional drill such as 
Simple Simon. 

Individual, Small Group, and Class 
Activities. Still another kind of balance 
essential to a good program for chil- 
dren is achieved through providing op- 


portunities to work alone, in small 
groups, and with the total class at dif- 
ferent times during the day. The activ- 


ity graph at the top of page 155 shows 


the percentage of total time in school 
during one week devoted to these three 
kinds of activities in both Wilson and 
Smith Schools. 

American schools differ widely in the 
number and kinds of opportunities for 
learning they offer children. Those in- 
terested in developing better programs 
in our schools must continuously ex- 
amine present programs as a basis for 
improving them. This study illustrates 
one way in which school offerings may 
be analy zed. If a school faculty were to 
use similar techniques as a basis for study 
of their children’s curriculum, they 
might well discover the need for some 
rather important changes. 
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WARREN C. SEYFERT 


The social adjustment of adolescents needs thoughtful evaluation and help. It is suggested 
by Warren C. Seyfert, director, Laboratory School, University of Chicago, that while 
these problems may be considered from the standpoint of the individual, they are no less 
common to a group, so that in planning worthwhile learning experiences, this latter point 


merits careful scrutiny. 


IN DISCUSSING the problems and 
needs of boys and girls, the common 
inclination is to treat these as though 
the developmental problems of each 
child were unique to him. Moreover, 
we tend to view each child’s problems 
as peculiar to him in at least two re- 
spects; namely, that his problems are 
essentially unlike other youngsters’ 
needs, and that his needs spring essen- 
tially from his own being and person- 
ality. So far as the first of these 
concerned, more careful thought reveals 
that while the totality of each person’s 
needs may be different from that of all 
others, there are many problem areas 
common to most adolescents; and that 
these problem areas persist from one 
school generation to the next. Were 
this commonness and this persistence not 
facts we would be hard-pressed to do 
any curriculum planning. 

It is, however, the second respect in 
which we tend to view the uniqueness 
of adolescent needs that requires care- 
ful examination. For whether or not it 
is true, it has much to do with the con- 
tent and organization of the learning 
experiences we design for young people, 
in school and out. While it may be ad- 
mitted that the original motivations in 
life spring from the individual organism 
and its operation, on a practical and 
operational level, thoughtful observation 
reveals that, with minor exceptions, the 
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problems or needs of young people are 
created and obtain their meanings as a 
consequence of the individual’s contacts 
with his fellow men. That is to say, for 
all practical purposes we can assume 
that the problems of young people are 
social in origin. 

If this point of view is accepted and 
if, further, it is agreed that the principal 
business of the school is to help boys 
and girls solve more adequately their 
contemporary problems and to make 
preparation for solving their problems- 
in-prospect, rather fundamental implica- 
tions can be drawn regarding the major 
emphases of the curriculum and the 
ways in which the school should exer- 
cise its responsibilities. 


THE PROBLEMS 


There is neither space nor occasion 
here to attempt to present a complete 
catalog of the group-derived problems 
and needs of teen-aged youth; but a 
brief review of certain of the more sig- 
nificant of these may help to clarify 
the thesis advanced in the foregoing 
paragraphs, and to underline certain of 
the needs of adolescents which typically 
receive scant attention in our secondary 
schools. 


Teen-agers Care About Their Looks 


Of paramount concern to teen-agers 
is the matter of personal appearance. It 
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may be that, fundamentally, the young- 
ster’s needs are for physical vitality 
and some protection from the elements. 
Practically, however, his concerns are 
not at that level. They take the form 
of satisfaction or distress from the opin- 
ions and acts of others in consequence 
of his appearance. A pimply face, per se, 
does not bother a boy; but the remarks 
and actions of others regarding his face 
constitute a real problem for him. A 
girl may be warm and tidy enough in 
last year’s dress, but this does not lessen 
her unhappiness when she is singled out 
for comment by her peers because her 
clothes are out of date. A certain pat- 
tern of conduct may be entirely ade- 
quate to meet a given situation, but it 
may still represent a major problem 
for a child because it deviates from 
group standards or expectations. In our 
efforts to help pupils meet their prob- 
lems in the field of personal health and 
appearance we shall surely fail if we do 
not recognize that what to us as adults 
may be superficial considerations con- 
stitute the real problems for the child. 


They Worry About Growth 


The same line of argument applies to 
a second problem area—that of making 
acceptable and satisfying heterosexual 
adjustments during adolescent years. 
The experiences which young people 
are permitted in making these adjust- 
ments are determined not so much by 
biological drives within the organism 
as by the controls and permissions ac- 
ceptable to the society in which the 
individual finds himself. It is little won- 
der, then, that adolescence is a distress- 
ing phenomenon for young people when 
they must synthesize their own little- 
understood physical urges with the 
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varied and somewhat inconsistent de- 
mands and restrictions placed upon 
them by social control and group in- 
fluence. These inconsistencies and de- 
mands make the real problem for the 
boy or girl, not the biological facts of 
adolescence. 


They Want to Feel Important 


A third problem confronting every 
young person is that of becoming a per- 
son of some consequence in the world. 
The dreams and ambitions of boys and 
girls vary markedly in this regard; but 
everyone possesses them in some meas- 
ure. We often speak of these ambitions 
as the desire for security or as wanting 
to be accepted by others. But no matter 
how we phrase the idea, it is a problem 
—-or rather, a complex of problems— 
with which the school must help adoles- 
cents to deal. Here again we have a 
source of concern to the individual 
which, though perhaps individual and 
biological elementally, is in actual prac- 
tice socially determined in both kind 
and degree. 

For example, what a boy or girl must 
do or not do to be accepted in one 
group or setting may be quite different 
from what is necessary in another con- 
text. It is easy to say that the youth 
or adult should set his own standards 
and measure his success by them, but 
actually it is the rare person who 
honestly feels that he is a person of 
consequence and integrity—that is, is 
personally secure—unless he has met 
the standards or expectations of the 
groups to which he belongs or in which 
he desires membership. In other words, 
the nature and scope of this develop- 
mental task are set for the adolescent 
in large measure by society. 
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They Want to Have Fun 


In the mind of every youngster, dis- 
covering and utilizing ways of having a 
good time, enjoying life, occupy con- 
siderable time and space. To be sure, 
this as a problem area is not totally 
different from the three which have 
been previously mentioned. Nonethe- 
less, if we view the curriculum as a 
means for helping young people deal 
with their needs as they recognize them, 
the school must be prepared to help 
young people develop and apply tech- 
niques and standards for securing pleas- 
ure and satisfaction in their living. 
Here, too, in designing learning ex- 
periences, we must recognize both the 
permissive and limiting influences of the 
social contexts in which the individual 
operates. Although pleasure and satis- 
faction are fundamentally individual in 
nature, whether or not a particular act 
or experience is pleasurable or satisfying, 
depends in substantial part, upon the 
reactions of others to the action. Play- 
ing football may be physically exhilarat- 
ing, but its main source of enjoyment 
is the working together with teammates 
to achieve a group-defined objective. 
The stimulation which comes from 
reading a thought-provoking book, or 
just an exciting one, may be enjoyed 
privately; but there are few people who 
can enjoy such an experience except as 
it is interpreted in the light of past or 
anticipated group contacts. The social 
control of other sources of personal 
satisfaction is equally obvious. 


They Think About Earning a Living 


In one form or another the need for 
his earning a living is a problem for 
every adolescent. In some instances it 
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takes the rudimentary shape of awaken- 
ing to the need of being able eventually 
to become economically independent. 
Other youngsters are making the pre- 
liminary explorations of possibilities. 
For still other young people, the prob- 
lem has advanced to the stage of tenta- 
tive selection and introductory prepara- 
tion. In later adolescence and early 
adulthood, finding or improving means 
of actually earning a living is the crucial 
issue. In some degree, of course, the 
solutions to these problems which are 
available to the individual boy or girl 
are determined by his own talents, 
physical, mental, and emotional. But to 
a degree not generally recognized in 
guidance and occupational programs, 
available solutions and acceptable solu- 
tions are restricted or defined by other 
considerations—group pressures and 
social conditions. That is to say, making 
suitable occupational decisions, follow- 
ing them out, and securing employment, 
are acts which the individual by him- 
self cannot control. 

Take so obvious a matter as whether 
or not a youngster should endeavor to 
obtain and can obtain schooling beyond 
the secondary level. The urges for or 
against such schooling, may spring in 
part from his own feelings or plans; but 
with these must be coupled the influence 
of such factors as the availability of 
educational opportunities, the social 
prestige of more or less schooling, family 
or group interests, and the like. In- 
fluences of a like kind bear upon the 
youth when he is endeavoring to make 
his occupational selections, when he 
searches for, employment, and when he 
is considering making a change in his 
occupation. 





They Are Concerned About Right and 

Wrong 

Anyone who has worked intimately 
with young people of teen-age knows 
that though they are often most inarti- 
culate about still another matter, and 
though they loudly disavow any in- 
terest in it, if directly confronted with 
the question, they are vitally concerned 
with what we may call the higher 
values in life. Ordinarily this concern 
must be inferred from their comments 
upon rather everyday matters, though 
it is surprising to many adults to see 
how readily and earnestly seemingly 
thoughtless ‘and carefree youngsters will 
turn to a discussion of fundamental 
values in life. In fact, with permission or 
slight encouragement they manifest a 
profounder concern for and interest in 
the field of ethics and morals than do 
most grownups. Although the social 
origin or nature of this problem area 
may be less evident or less readily 
agreed to than in the case of others that 
have been presented, it is not to be 
denied that the actual nature of the 
problem as the individual sees it and 
the kinds of solutions which he can 
work out are strongly influenced by his 
small- “group contacts and by the larger 
social setting in which he operates. 

For example, he wants or is taught 
to want a consistent set of values, but 
he observes widespread inconsistency 
on the part of adults or perhaps the 
apparent absence of any set of values 
whatever. Or his thinking leads him to 
accept a certain moral or ethical pattern 
as individually and socially most satisfy- 
ing, only to discover that others living 
by patterns quite different in character 
are easily achieving ends which by his 
standards are hard to realize. Hence, 
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even though it be thought that the 
fundamental desire to possess a set of 
values for living springs from other 
than human or group sources, it cannot 
be denied that the practical formulation 
of these values and their everyday ap- 
plication are strongly influenced by the 
people with whom the individual lives, 
works, and plays. 

As was said earlier in this discussion, 
these six problem areas are not all of 
the needs or concerns of young people. 
Nor do they, in the form in which they 
are presented here, constitute the ele- 
ments from which the curriculum of a 
secondary school can be constructed. 
For example, no attention has been 
given to the need for communication 
skills, the need of abilities to deal with 
quantitative data, the importance of 
factual information, and the significance 
of other problem-solving techniques 
such as (1) analyzing sources of data, 
(2) selecting pertinent facts, (3) think- 
ing critically, and (4) achieving action 
in terms of decisions made. Such 
abilities as these obviously are needed 
by the boy or girl if he is to solve 
problems of the comprehensive sort 
which have been discussed. Then, too, 
those comprehensive problems seldom 
present themselves as such. Instead, they 
appear as a series of more specific in- 
cidents or situations with which the 
child must deal and on the basis of 
which the learning activities of the 
school must be constructed. Neverthe- 
less, since we aim at giving the pupil 
general abilities rather than only a series 
of solutions to specific situations, we 
must make certain that, through his ex- 
periences with a variety of specific 
problem situations, he ‘does develop 
more generalized competencies to deal 
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with such broad areas as have been illus- 
trated in the foregoing pages. 


THE IMPLICATIONS 


Study Internal Structures 


If we return now to the major thesis 
that young people’s problems are social 
in origin, it is clear that one implica- 
tion of this point of view for the work 
of the schools is that they ought to give 
more thought and study to the nature 
and internal structure of school-spon- 
sored groups than is typically the case. 
Teachers are vaguely aware of the in- 
fluence of school and non-school group 
pressures upon the attitudes and per- 
formance of individual pupils; but our 
knowledge of the ways in which such 
pressures operate and what they do 
to particular children is extremely 
limited. We must expand our knowl- 
edge in this area as rapidly as possible, 
meanwhile utilizing such knowledge as 
we have to arrange our learning groups 
better to recognize and use group- 
derived motives. 


Heed Group Influence 


A second implication is that teachers, 
in setting their standards or levels of ex- 
pectation for pupils, should take fuller 
account of the influence of the groups 
in which pupils operate upon their ac- 
ceptance of these standards. Frequently 
Wwe estimate the success of a youngster’s 
growth by comparing it with measures 
of his own ability. Within limits, this 
may be a valid criterion, but if the 
expectations of the school differ sub- 
stantially in kind or degree from those 
of the social contexts in which the child 
moves, we shall at best fail in our ef- 
forts, or at worst seriously disturb the 
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child through the conflict in pressures 
exerted upon him. This is not to say that 
we should accept existing group stand- 
ards as the final determiners of the 
school’s goals, nor that we are power- 
less to break through them. But we are 
unrealistic in our approach and cruel to 
the child if we fail to appraise these 
standards properly, or to recognize their 
meaning for the child. 


Utilize Social Meanings 


A third implication is that the teacher 
in his efforts to motivate learning should 
make as much use as he can of the group 
meaning or social utility of the learning 
in question. To be sure, the youngster 
often says or has in mind the question, 
“What difference does this make to 
me?” But the difference he wonders 
about is not so much a strictly individual 
or personal one, as it is a difference in 
his position or influence in the groups 
in which he moves. Hence, a main 
source of motivation for the child will 
be a clearer understanding of the bear- 
ing of the proposed learning upon his 
relationships with other people. 


Recognize Values 


Again, it follows from the thesis 
which has been advanced that a large 
proportion of the learning activities in 
the school ought to be essentially group 
in character. This does not rule out in- 
dividual study or activity, for such are 
obviously prerequisite to the success of 
any group undertaking. But through 
carefully designed group experiences a 
number of values can be realized. In the 
first place, they can help the child and 
the teacher better to estimate the nature 
of socially determined drives. The child 
and the teacher may realize only 
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vaguely or in an indefinite way that 
such drives or pressures exist, but may 
not be able easily or precisely to define 
them. Through group experiences under 
the observation of the teacher, the 
nature of these drives can be more ex- 
actly defined and ways of dealing with 
them worked out. 

Through group experiences we also 
provide the child and the teacher with 
the only fundamentally valid means of 
determining whether or not the prob- 
lems and needs of boys and girls are 
being met to the satisfaction of the 
young people themselves. To return to 
an illustration used earlier, we can give 
the pimply adolescent practical help in 
getting rid of his pimples; and we can 
check to see whether he uses our help 
and whether the pimples disappear. But 
the really significant evidence as to 
whether or not we have helped him 
solve his problem will be obtained by 
observing his relations with ‘his fellow 
students to see if these relations are 
more comfortable for both him and 
them, even should the pimples remain. 


Balance Planning With Informality 

If we accept the proposition that the 
problems of young people are social in 
origin and that, further, the solutions 
for these problems—and the evaluation 
of these solutions—are most likely to 
come from group experiences, it follows 
that the school ought to give more care- 
ful attention to the so-called informal or 
unplanned activities within the school 
program. In activities of this kind, nor- 
mal group pressures are most free to 
operate and the child most free to react 
to them. It is unlikely that the school 
program ought to be made up entirely 
of such informal groups and activities; 
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but it does seem certain that a larger 
part of school life should be reserved 
for activities and observation of such 
groups. 


Consider Changing Characteristics ° 


One final implication is that a given 
child’s problems are not constant in 
character; for the fact that he is a mem- 
ber of many groups or social settings 
whose expectations or standards vary, 
means that the specific nature of a g.ven 
type of problem for an adolescent 
changes as his associations change. 
Hence, in helping the student meet his 
needs or solve his problems, the school 
must not be content with aiding him to 
obtain a single solution. Rather, he needs 
a set of solutions and the ability to 
adapt these solutions to new and un- 
anticipated variations of the basic prob- 
lem. 

In general, if we are serious in our 
intent to build the life and work of the 
school around problems and_ needs 
which young people have, we must 
look to social or group relationships 
characteristic of adolescents for the 
surest and most realistic expressions of 
these problems. We must make more 
use of significant groups for instruc- 
tional purposes, and must develop a 
point of view regarding, and tech- 
niques for, the use of interactions 
within group settings for evaluating the 
success of the school’s efforts. Although 
it is usually recognized that “content” 
and “method” must be related, we tend 
to retain in our thinking a distinction 
between the two. If the point of view 
which has been presented here is sound, 
group living within the school is far 
more than only method. It is the essence 
of content as well. 
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Balance in High School 


T. D. RICE 


“Can youth achieve balanced living in the secondary schools?” This question should 
elicit an unqualified affirmative, but as T. D. Rice, coordinator of instruction, Oklahoma 
City Public Schools, points out, there are still many deterrents to the attainment of this 
objective. However, he does encourage us with his descriptions of the programs carried 
through in some of the schools which have recognized this problem, and are anxious for 


its solution. 


IN VIEW of prevailing practice in 
secondary schools, it might be possible 
to entitle this article “Balanced Living 
For Youth versus The Secondary 
School.” There is evidence that these 
practices often place youth in a situa- 
tion in which they have little oppor- 
tunity to live balanced lives. 


Period by period scheduling which forces 
youth to stop thinking about a subject or a 
problem at the end of forty-five minutes, move 
to another room and engage in a different 
activity in a different environment with a dif- 
ferent dominating personality over them. 


The academic pattern of the school which is 
determined by departmental planning. Rarely 
does a secondary school faculty give attention 
to what happens to a given group of youngsters 
throughout the entire day. Rather the experi- 
ences of youth are determined vertically by the 
scope of the curricular offering in each depart- 
ment. 


The program which is judged as satisfactory 
in terms of the degree of ‘achievement in de- 
partmental and subject mastery standards. The 
goals of adjustment and effective human asso- 
ciation are relegated to the “extra curricular.” 


Life for youth beginning between periods, in 
activity periods, and after school. The student 
councils, pep squads, the athletic events, and 
special hobby organizations are recognized as 
significant but do not have a curricular status. 


These are but a few of the practices 
Which prevent youth from having op- 
portunity to live in a balanced way in 
the secondary school. The purpose here 
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is to examine evidences now existent in 
greater or lesser degree in the secondary 
schools to identify promising clues rela- 
tive to provision for balanced living. 

It would be unwise to proceed into 
such an analysis without further atten- 
tion to what is here meant by the term 
“balanced living.” It would. probably 
be agreed that balanced, purposeful liv- 
ing is characterized by physical and 
mental health which is best developed 
in situations in which work is not seen 
on one hand as a grim, relentless ex- 
perience, and play on the other as a 
hysterical and neurotic release. By bal- 
anced living we mean that work has the 
elements of interest, exploration, and 
play, and that play has the elements of 
creative interaction. Balanced living 
would permit chums to be chums in a 
school program and to function within 
commonly accepted values in the social 
pattern. It would permit boys to meet 
girls normally and to have opportunity 
for common social interaction to the 
extent that distortion has a minimum 
chance of arising. It would enable 
youth and adults, skilled and unskilled, 
mature and immature, to join in mutual 
exploration and experience the satisfac- 
tion of mutual anxieties and achieve- 
ment. 

Carried over into school life, how 
would such a program appear? 
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The teachers, themselves, should reflect easy 
interaction among each other and a diversifica- 
tion of interests with regard to recreation and 
work. 

Such teachers should systematically and 
periodically canvass the “needs” of youth. A 
check list prepared in the school or taken 
from some other source such as the Problem 
Check List or the Interest Index provides 
means whereby teachers could identify some 
of the needs of youth.’ 

There should be an atmosphere conducive 
to continual student-teacher planning. Such an 
atmosphere might be generated in the school 
programs in which there is a representative 
student council which is expected to plan with 
teachers. Certainly it should arise in programs 
in which classroom pupil-teacher planning 
obtains. 

The school schedule should reveal attention 
to provision for: 

Continuity of personnel. This means that 
while the pupil-teacher ratio may have to re- 
main too high, still the principal could reduce 
by one-third to one-half the number of “dif- 
ferent” students a teacher would meet each 
day. Block scheduling is one of the ways being 
used to achieve this purpose. 

Continuity for the purpose of establishing 
learning relationships. The period by period 
sampling of many subject fields should give 
way insofar as possible to continuity of learning 
experience, to block scheduling, and to provi- 
sion for work experience and other active and 
participating procedures. 


What are some school programs in 
which, to a degree at least, the foregoing 
criteria are being met? Based on a study 
of secondary school programs in which 
a high degree of cooperative teacher 
planning has been reported, some evi- 
dence is available.2 Of two hundred and 
eighty-five schools participating in the 
study, more than forty per cent re- 
ported some form of core or block 





1 Problem Check List—High School Level: First 
Edition: March 1, 1940, Ross L. Mooney, Bureau of 
Educational Research, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. Interest Index (8.2a) Progressive Educa- 
tion Association, School of Education, University of 
Chicago. 

2T. D. Rice, Cooperative Planning and Teaching 
in Curricular Activities in Secondary Schools, Un- 
published manuscript, Deering Library, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois: 1943. 
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schedule. In general, the study showed 
that: 


The degree of teacher participation in plan- 
ning their work was greatest in those schools 
which might be characterized as community- 
oriented schools. 

Next greatest in the amount of teacher 
participation were those school programs in 
which there was a high degree of grade-level 
planning. 

The double period program in which two 
teachers worked for some part of the day 
revealed the next greatest amount of co- 
operative teacher planning. It was evident from 
the reports that in the foregoing forms of 
secondary school programs the amount of 
teacher and student participation was greater 
than that which appeared in schools which 
reported only departmental organization. 


Report from Denby High School 


Double period work was being car- 
ried on by social studies and science 
teachers in Denby High School, Detroit, 
Michigan. 


One science teacher and one social studies 
teacher plan all work together, both are 
present together at all times with class, each 
functioning according to his special capacity— 
take up during term Housing, Race, Social 
Security—science teacher largely responsible 
for factual matters, social studies teacher for 
social implications—students help in plan- 
ning, making decisions, choose own fields of 
interest. We feel the chief merit is im- 
proved way of working together, teachers 
with teachers, students with students, stu- 
dents with teachers. 


A teacher working with those groups 
characterized the benefits for students 
by the following four points: 


I. Because of the double class period it is 
possible to take many trips in the neigh- 
borhood. 

. The teacher is not a “tin god.” The teach- 
ers frequently disagree and have occasion- 
ally had a debate for the benefit of the 
class. The class sees how two people may 
disagree intelligently, and how the basic 
points of disagreement are found. 

. Each teacher is an expert in a field. The 
students learn how to use an expert, and 
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that an expert in one field is not neces- 
sarily an expert in another. 

. Class work is richer because the teacher's 
backgrounds supplement each other making 
possible a wider range of reference ma- 
terials, speakers, etc., than would be other- 
wise possible. 

Cooperative planning by teachers 
made possible further inter-class activi- 
ties. “In Denby High School students 
in ten core groups in the ninth grade 
were represented in an inter-core coun- 
cil. These representatives served as a 
clearing house in which the students ex- 
changed experiences of what was being 
done in the groups. They undertook as 
one project to explore and recommend 
procedures which might be used to sup- 
plement letter grades, the only form of 
reporting to parents in the program. 


Denver Students Render Service 


An inter-core group of students in 
East High School, Denver, Colorado, 
met weekly with teachers to plan their 
schedule. The students in the core 
classes in this school formed interest 
groups which met twice weekly in the 
core periods. One of these groups took 
over the project of producing a film on 
“Food” for the American Council on 
Education. Another of these groups 
wrote a diary of their first year’s ex- 
perience in core work, which was 
printed by the school system for gen- 
eral distribution.” * 


Evidence Comes From Virginia 

Some increased evidence of enriched 
classroom and school activities may be 
cited from these grade level programs. 
In one Virginia high school, consider- 
able resources were utilized by teachers 


*See Giles, H. H. Pupil Teacher Planning. A 
reprint of this brochure appears in the appendix of 
this volume. 
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who plan together some of the evidences 
of these extended resources are as fol- 
lows: 


Boys taking agriculture have frequently 
enriched our classroom discussions when we 
were studying agricultural problems and sit- 
uations by often telling us about their field 
trips, experiences, and study under the 
agriculture teacher. 


Much of our discussion for the year hinged 
around food and preservation of foods. Our 
home economics teacher aided us immensely 
by giving us two lectures and furnishing us 
with a book-list to use in finding material 
for study. Lately, noticing the children’s 
interest in fixing each other’s hair, face 
powdering, etc., we have begun the study of 
beauty culture, beauticians, and barbers. In 
this study, many books loaned to us or 
recommended to us by our principal, who 
also teaches the upper classes social studies 
and current social problems, have proved 
valuable source material deposits. 


Two teachers from a Virginia city 
school indicated how students used the 
help of many classes and teachers in 
carrying on projects: 


A group of students in connection with their 
study of the development of lights in the 
home made the following study: a frieze 
was drawn in the art department; others 
experimented in science laboratory with 
oxygen, magnets, electricity; another group 
in the shop wired a house-shaped board to 
show how a house of three floors could be 
properly wired; a group worked on history 
showing how different lights changed the 
lives of people; others studied the lives of 
scientists who have helped us develop lights. 
The whole class studied reading meters, 
working mathematics in connection with elec- 
tric power. After a sharing period, the whole 
group evaluated the work by check-up. 


The principal of a small Virginia 
rural school reported the following as 
representative of work done by teach- 
ers in the core program: 


The teachers who have the pupils meet to- 
gether once a week. For example, the pupils 
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in the eighth grade selected to work on the 
problem “Making a Living on the Farm.” 
The problem was started in the history class. 
In history the pupils studied the different 
enterprises which could be undertaken to 
make a living on the farm. The English 
teacher used her period to help the pupils 
write for material on the problem. She also 
helped in outlining and the preparation of 
their reports. The agriculture and home eco- 
nomics teachers organized their classes 
around the problem which had been selected. 
The mathematics teacher aided in the study 
of family budgets, farm budgets, taxation, 
insurance and the measuring of lumber. One 
semester of eighteen weeks was devoted to 
this problem. 


The pupils made tours of the most suc- 
cessful farms in the county. Groups visited 
such offices as the Farm Demonstration 
Agent, Home Demonstration Agent, County 
Treasurer, Clerk of the Court, Commissioner 
of Revenue, and the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Schools. They found out what each officer 
was able to contribute to help the farmers 
of the county. Each group made a report to 
the entire class on their findings. I think 
the most interesting activity was the visit 
to the progressive farms of the county. 


Community Schools Present Opportunities 


The community oriented programs 
were particularly rich resources in in- 
dicating clues for balanced living by 
teachers and students. The Story of 
Holtville very fully develops what was 
done when students created a com- 
munity oriented program in that high 
school.‘ It will be recalled that through 
their efforts a number of important 
community services were made possible 
such as a chicken hatchery, food lock- 
ers, canning factory, spray rig, and a 
repair shop. The school program con- 
tinued to include the kind of activities 
which enabled youth to develop the 
language skills, mathematic and scien- 





* Faculty and Students of Holtville High School, 
The Story of Holtville, The Southern Association 
Study, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tennessee: 


1943. 
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tific skills necessary for the citizen to- 
day. Full information concerning this 
program can be found in the report 
cited above. One of the teachers of the 
Holtville High School discussed the 
advantages and disadvantages of this 
program to students and teachers. We 
quote her report as follows: 


Advantages to students: They cease to work 
for grades. Need for cheating is removed. 
They get the feeling that they are some- 
body. All can excel in something. They be- 
come more secure socially. They develop 
originality, initiative, independence, depend- 
ability, and good work habits. They learn 
to work alone and in a group, to assume 
responsibility, to live in a democracy, to 
enjoy living. 


Advantages to teachers: To my way of think- 
ing, teachers develop in the same way. Just 
as we allow students freedom and encourage 
development, so the principal allows teach- 
ers to do their own thinking and share in 
most of the planning. We learn to work 
with students as friends and helpers. We 
come into closer contact with parents and 
community people. And most important of 
all—we enjoy life and teaching. Each day 
is different, full of exciting possibilities and 
new developments. 


Disadvantages to students: Students ac- 
customed to being told what to do, when, 
and how, find it difficult when left on their 
own. Some are lazy and will try and get 
by with less than their best effort. Some- 
times work becomes a little too individ- 
ualized and selfish. There are more groups 
than teachers, and sometimes students get 
careless about habits and effort when they 
work constantly without a teacher. 


Disadvantages to teachers: 1 miss the pleas- 
ure of teaching literature—reading poems to 
students, helping them interpret prose and 
poetry. Because we should not force every 
student to study “literature” I fear we do 
not give them enough to make them see 
whether they like it or not. 


This kind of teaching is especially de- 
manding on time, effort, and patience of 
teachers. Each staff member has a home 
room group for whom he is responsible in 
all ways, all the service classes in his de- 
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partment, and from one to a dozen various 
responsibilities that have no classification— 
printing shop, barber shop, auditorium group, 
outside farm work, council, guides, and pro- 
grams, and in addition, the study exacts 
many burdensome reports. Moreover, other 
agencies and individuals are always asking 
for reports and visiting the plant. Planning 
and paper-checking require many after- 
school hours. There is also the responsibility 
of interpreting and justifying the program to 
skeptics. But this disadvantage of extra 
work is more than compensated for by the 
advantages stated above. 


A Negro high school in Texas has 
also a community oriented program. 
Among the things reported from this 
school were the following activities: 


The homemaking girls improved the kitchens 
of several nearby homes. We visited these 
homes, and activities were reported by those 
who took part, while results were reported 
by those who merely observed. Mathematics 
was employed in calculating or estimating 
the amount of materials needed, and the 
cost of the project. 


Several modern homes were built under the 
direction of the vocational agriculture and 
social science teacher, who is also proficient 
in manual arts, A local sawmill, a barn 
built by vocational boys, and a community 
workshop engaged in by parents, teachers, 
and pupils provided a wealth of practical 
experience. 


To supplement the foregoing para- 
graph an excerpt from the report of the 
mathematics teacher is added: 


With the homemaking teacher we solve 
problems that have to do with cooking, 
serving, buying, selling, etc. In her home 
improvement units we figure cost of paper- 
ing, painting, and the covering of the floors 
with linoleum. 


With the teacher of vocational agriculture 
we figure or solve problems that have to do 
with lumber. We have figured the cost of 
the building of the barn of one of our 
patrons, its capacity and other related prob- 
lems. (Students participated in the con- 
struction of this building.) 
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In doing some of the above-mentioned work, 
we made field trips, had various interviews— 
set up our objectives and saw and under- 
stood the conditions surrounding or in- 
cluded in the problems involved. 


The community workshop referred 
to above was carried on for one week. 
The workshop was organized to in- 
clude teachers, students and _ their 
parents, and others in the community. 
The homemaking club prepared and 
sold noonday lunches. Other activities 
engaged in were group planning regard- 
ing health, participation in recreation, 
religious training, furniture repair, 
metal work, study of the diseases and 
care of poultry and livestock, and 
identification of and ways to transplant 
and care for native trees and shrubbery. 
Reports of this community workshop 
were written up by students and an 
analysis of the use of mathematics by 
students and parents in the workshop 
was also made by the students. 


The Evidence Is There 

These reports give some clues as to 
developments within secondary schools 
which bear on criteria cited earlier. 
They are particularly illustrative of 
recurrent analysis of the needs of youth 
and of student-teacher planning. It 
should be noted that schedules provided 
opportunity for continuity of personnel 
and for continuity for the purposes of 
establishing learning relationships. The 
hypothesis here is that the secondary 
school must make opportunities for stu- 
dents to have such continuity if bal- 
anced living is to be made possible. The 
work of the teachers is worth some 
additional attention. It will be noted 
that the teachers were confronted with 
the need for an opportunity for plan- 
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ning together. In examining the reports 
of teachers from the two hundred and 
eighty-five schools in the study of co- 
operative planning and teaching, the fol- 
lowing information came to light: 


Greatest sources of stimulation: 

Seventy-five per cent of the teachers in- 
dicated that they became involved in modified 
programs because of the mutual interest of 
two or more teachers. 

Sixty-five per cent indicated that they be- 
came involved because of the interest and 
leadership of the administrative and super- 
visory staff, in addition to their own interest. 

Slightly over fifty per cent indicated that 
they became involved in these changes because 
of their own personal initiative. 


Least challenging sources of stimulation: 


On the other end of the scale, the least sig- 
nificant source of stimulation for their entering 
this work came from “extension work.” 

The next least significant source of stimula- 
tion for the development of experimental work 
came from laymen in the community. 

The third least stimulating source was from 
summer school attendance. 


The role of consultants or 
authorities, conferences, and workshop 
participation were sources of stimula- 
tion only somewhat less significant than 
the three most stimulating sources in- 
dicated above. 


visiting 


The Effort Is Not Complete 

These few examples of practice in 
certain schools add increased evidence 
that schools are carry’ng on programs 
such as those reported in Education 7 
All American Y outh.* They provide, it 
the judgment of the author, more i 
portunity for student participation and 
for balanced living than would have 


5 Education for All American Youth, Educational 
Policies Commission. Washington, D. C.: The Na- 
tional Education Association. 1944, 


been the case had the schools continued 
to operate in terms of prevailing de- 
partmental pattern with “extra curric- 
ular” programs as safety valves. The 
fact that such programs exist is en- 
couraging, but much yet needs to be 
done. For the most part, the examples 
cited here are yet more heavily oriented 
to the classroom than would seem desir- 
able. If the necessary provisions for 
balanced living are to be provided, at- 
tention should be directed to overall 
programs of work experience, relation- 
ships between work experience, and 
study about the world’s work which 
citizens do should be more effectively 
established. The secondary school pro- 
gram reveals much concern for lan- 
guage arts, but communication arts in- 
volving use of newspapers, radio, films, 
and magazines, as well as the use of 
visual and graphical arts are slighted. 
Experiences which promote interna- 
tional and intercultural understanding 
constitute “musts” in educating for 
democratic survival. Such experiences 
should be woven into the pattern of 
daily living of youth. The experiences 
designed to promote understanding in 
personal-social relationships; home and 
family living; and recreation including 
school camps, forests and farms require 
yet much attention. The application of 
principles which would promote char- 
acteristic critical thinking rather than 
occasional exercises in critical thinking 
are also in need of greater attention. 
These needs can better be met as con- 
tinuity in participation and planning is 
given even greater attention and as sec- 
ondary schools continue to move to- 
ward community oriented programs. 
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Real Problems for Youngsters 








NELLIE E. COOK 


This story, in the children’s own words, of the way in which they planned and carried 
through a project, not only makes very interesting reading, but is also an excellent example 
of the importance of encouraging youngsters in the elementary level to work together on 
real problems towards individual and group improvement. Nellie E. Cook, coordinator of 
primary grades, Bethesda elementary schools, in Maryland, has furnished us with this 
account of the class work at the Lynnbrook School which was under her guidance last year. 


“WORK EXPERIENCE” is a familiar 
term to students of secondary educa- 
tion, but in the realm of literature deal- 
ing with elementary education, one 
looks long and hard for accounts, or 
even evidences of the development of 
such programs. Proof that young chil- 
dren can participate in such programs 
if they are related to child needs and 
problems real to them, is found the 
program of work experience at Lynn- 
brook School, Montgomery County, 
Maryland. 

Utilizing the school grounds was a 
concern of all the children. Initial plan- 
ning, therefore, was a total school enter- 
prise. In order to carry through this 
enterprise each grade was delegated 
certain responsibilities. The second 
grade’s share was developing an area 
for an outside theatre. 

A concept of how these seven- and 
eight-year-olds shared in the experience 
can be gained from excerpts of the diary 
which they kept during the period of 
work. 

Monday, March 18. 

Today we took another walk around 
our school grounds to make a survey 
of things that need to be done. Leaves 
have piled up by the bicycle racks. 
Weeds are growing by our ‘doors. The 
primary playground has many stones 
and sticks on it. When we came back 
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to our room, we decided there was 
plenty of work to be done. 

(This story of our walk was added 
to our scrapbook record. The class also 
drew pictures of what they had seen. 
We organized our drawings into these 
headings. 


By the Bicycle Rack 
By the Swings 
Near our Door 
The Terrace 


These drawings were dated.) 


Tuesday, March 19. 
We have listed the outside work we 
were to do. Here it is. 
Raking Leaves 
Pulling Weeds 
Picking Up Paper and Stones 
Raking the Terrace. 
We chose the committee on which 
we would like to work. 


Wednesday, March 20. 

We need tools to do our jobs. Some 
of the boys will bring rakes and shovels. 
Helen, George, John and Larry will 
bring wagons. Nancy thought that we 
would need gloves to protect our hands. 
The boys will bring overalls and the 
girls may bring aprons. 


Thursday, March 21. 
When we brought our tools in to- 
day, we discussed how to use them. 
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Larry showed us how to carry a rake 
and Bobb showed us how to carry a 
shovel and a hoe. We will put them 
in a special place when we get through 
with them. The tools will be shared by 
all of us. 

We check off our jobs as we do them. 
Each day we plan what we have to do. 
We meet as a class and then meet our 
chairmen of jobs. We take turns work- 
ing outside and working inside. 

We are making charts showing what 
we have done and telling our plans. 
Visitors to our room can see what our 
plans are. 


Tuesday, March 26. 

Most of us are now working on the 
terrace. We are planning to have an 
outside theatre there. All of the classes 
may share the theatre with us. 

The fourth grade teacher, Miss 
Souder, gave us a plan that she and 
Mrs. Reid, a high school teacher (who 
is a landscape gardener,) had worked 
out for our playground that will help us. 

This will take us a long time. This 
year we are just getting the theatre 
started. 


Friday, March 29. 
A committee made pictures of the 
terrace as it is now, as we want it to 
be in June, and as we want it to be in 
the future. 
We are planning to give the play of 
Drakesbill in the theatre in June. 


A group of children have read the 
story of Drakesbill, a duck who had 
many adventures. It is a good one to 
play. Many children are trying out 
for parts before we choose the final cast. 


Tuesday, April 2. 
There are many big bushes in the 
way on the terrace. We are going to 
ask the fourth grade to help us with 
the hard work of clearing them away. 


Wednesday, April 3. 
The fourth grade sent a committee 
to say they would be very glad to help 
us. 


Friday, April 5. 
The fourth grade will bring their 
own tools. They will have their work 
period the same time as we do. 


Wednesday, April 1o. 
Today we had an assembly with the 
fourth grade. It was decided that they 
would take the stage part of the theatre 
and we would work on the terrace part 
where the audience would sit. Charles 
and Carolyn had charge of our part of 
the assembly. 
Thursday, April 11. 
We are working on the second mural 
of our playground, the spring one. 
(The first one was Winter on Our 
Playground, in connection with our 
study of weather.) There are three 
scenes showing us raking, weeding and 
getting soil from the woods. 


Our Work Committees. 


Jobs to do 


. Rake the Terrace 
. Pull Weeds 
. Picking up Paper 


4. Picking up Sticks and Stones 
5 


. Carrying Things Away 


Committee 
Chairmen 
Bobb 

Bill 

Larry 

Mary Louise 
Helen 


Tools 


rakes 
gloves 
baskets 
baskets 
wagons 
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Picking up paper and stones 


Friday, April 12. 
Today we made small scenes for our 
mural. These scenes were shown and 
we chose the best one for each. We 
will sketch in the picture with yellow 


chalk. Four children will work on each 
scene. We will use paint. 


Monday, April 15. 

Nancy and Shirley mixed the paint 
for our mural. Mike thought we should 
put newspaper down to protect the 
floor. Fred read to us our standards 
about the care of brushes. Mary Louise 
read the chart that tells about what we 
want to do when we make a picture. 


We want our pictures 


. to tell a story 

. to be alive 

. to be large 

. to be colorful 

. to use all the space 


Wednesday, April 24. 
On both ends of the terrace we have 
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put plants that we have transplanted 
from the center of the terrace. Helen, 
Bill and John brought us some plants 
from home. 

Here is a chart about transplanting. 


How to Transplant. 

First we. dig a hole large enough so 
as not to cut the roots of the plant. 
We lift it out carefully. Some soil is 
on che roots. We put water in the hole 
where we want the plant to go. After 
we put the plant in the hole we put 
soil around it. We press the soil down 
firmly. 

Thursday, April 25. 

As there is little sun on the terrace 
we have had to sow shade grass seed. 
We sow it in wide sweeps with our 
right hands. John showed us, as he had 
helped his father. Bobb’s committee had 
raked the terrace many times so that 
there were no large lumps in the soil. 

We won't walk on this ground while 
the seeds are growing. 
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Terrace Commiuittees 


Jobs to do 
Transplanting plants 


Tools 
spades 


Chairmen 
Helen 


trowels 
watering cans 


Putting up string 


string 


pegs 


Arthur 
Donnie 


hammers 


Making signs 


Loosening soil 


wood 
paints 


Paul 
Raymond 


spades 


rakes 


Bobb 


shovels 


Sowing grass seed bag 
hands 


Monday, April 29. 
Working on the playground showed 
us that inside jobs had to be done too. 
We chose these committees. 


Chairmen 
Carolyn 
Charles, Donna 


Jobs to do 

Cleaning closets 

Cleaning window seats 

Washing and waxing 
window sills 

Washing and waxing 
tables 


Alice 
Larry 


Tuesday, April 30. 
We need these tools to do our inside 
jobs. 
cloths 
a pan 
cleansing powder 
wax 


Our mothers will share with us these 
things that we need. 


Thursday, May 2. 
Today we had another assembly with 
the fourth grade to discuss the problems 
of what to do about poison ivy and 
ticks. 
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John 
Mike 


Before the assembly we made charts 
and posters. on 


1. How to Get Rid of Poison Ivy 

2. What to Do if We Became Infected 

3. What to Do if We Got a Tick on 
Us While Working. 


Monday, May 6. 
Other boys and girls in our building 
have been working outside too. We 
invited them to our room to share with 
them what we have found out about 
poison ivy and ticks. Nancy’s father 
had helped Nancy with her chart as he 
is a doctor. 
Tuesday, May 7. 
Carolyn’s father is chairman of our 
PTA Building and Grounds Commit- 
tee. He met with a committee which 
took him to see our work. He and some 
of the fathers have helped get rid of 
the poison ivy. They came on Saturday. 


Friday, May 10. 
Another assembly today will discuss 
the exits and entrances we will need on 
the stage. This part of the theatre is 
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worked on by the fourth grade, but we 
are all planning together. If we have 
more children to plan, we will have 
more ideas. 
Monday, May 13. 

The whole class went out today to 
see how far we are on our work and 
what needs to be done. We decided that 
we needed more plants at each end of 
the terrace. Some plants are not grow- 
ing. Bill said it was because we hadn't 
planted them deep enough. The rain had 
washed away some of the soil. John and 
Mike rolled a log to the top of the ter- 
ace to hold back the soil. 


Tuesday, May 14. 
We wrote this note to our parents: 
Dear Mothers, 

We would like to have some 
more plants for our terrace. Do 
you have any that you could share 
from your garden? 

Your child, 





Wednesday, May 15. 
Bruce told us of a place in the woods 
where we could get ferns for our ter- 
race. We took wagons and shovels. We 
found some lovely ferns on a place that 
we named Fern Hill. 


Thursday, May 16. 
The ferns we found yesterday made 
us very interested in plants. We have 
made a chart of the things we would 
like to find out about them. 


Friday, May 17. 
Here is our chart on plants. 


. How do plants grow? 
- What parts do plants have? 
. What uses are plants? 
. How do we care for them? 
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A committee is looking among our 
library and science books to get help to 
answer these questions. The sixth grade 
teacher, Miss Robertson, was in our 
room today and said her boys and girls 
had books to share with us about plants. 
We dug up some plants and brought 
them in to study. 

Monday, May 20. 

We are bringing our playground 
record up to date. In it we have kept 
our record of all the things that hap- 
pened on our playground, games we 
plav, walks we have taken, work we did, 
our new playground equipment, our 
assemblies, and many other things. 


Tuesday, May 21. 

We are still working on our play of 
Drakesbill. We are choosing the final 
characters. We’ve had lots of fun. All 
of the class has some part in it. Some 
of us will be a chorus. We have divided 
into four groups to make scenes of 
Drakesbill for the hall. 

One scene will be in paint, one in 


crayon, one in cut paper, and one in 
colored chalk. 


Wednesday, May 22. 
We have read our scrapbook of play- 
ground happenings. This book we have 
kept all year. It needs more pictures. 
It also needs some poems that we can 
make up of our very own. 


Friday, May 24. 
All of the primary classes have been 
to our room to see our charts, pictures, 
and the mural about our work on the 
playground. We have had a discussion 
of what we have done and have asked 
the other classes to share in this. 


Wednesday, June 12. 
The weather has not been very good 
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Chak ds es Malone 


Getting soil for the terrace 


for working out of doors. The play of 
Drakesbill which we planned to give 
in the theatre may have to be given 
indoors because of the cold weather. 
Next year when we are in the third 
grade we will continue our work on 
the theatre. We hope many classes will 
use it for outdoor activities. (The class 
felt satisfied that they had accom- 
plished their aim, that of making a be- 
ginning on a study that will last over 
a period of time. They realized too 
that extenuating circumstances such as 
weather may cause replanning. ) 


Values of This Type of Program 

This part of the year’s program deal- 
ing with the care and use of the school 
grounds was worth while, and a real 
work experience for the children who 
participated in it. It gave opportunities 
for sharing and working together of 
different age groups, of organization 
and committee work, and of taking and 
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sharing responsibilities. The community 
also participated i in the planning. 

The program provided not only for 
learnings in group living and working 
together, but also for growth in knowl- 


edges and skills in many areas. Letters 


inviting other classes to attend assem- 
blies and keeping records provided 
experience in the communication arts. 
Keeping records also helped in under- 
standing time and weather changes. 
Drawing, painting, and the making of 
signs furnished opportunities for art. 
Health and safety were emphasized 
through care of tools and hands, remov- 
ing danger ous stones and sticks, and pre- 
cautions about ticks and poison ivy. 

Planning and working together in a 
very real way furthered the develop- 
mental growth of the individual and of 
the group. To that end all school ex- 
periences are directed. And in this sense, 
work experience has, a place in the 
modern élementary school. 
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Accentuate the Positive 





WILLIAM E. HALL 


Helping man to understand himself is a major purpose of mental hygiene. William E, Hall, 
associate professor, Educational Psychology and Measurements, University of Nebraska, at 
Lincoln, presents a point of view for mental hygiene in teaching, wherein he cites the effec- 
tiveness of the positive attack in determining causes of behavior, and its aid in the elimina- 
tion of those habits which bar the way to a successful life pattern. 


7, CR Teachers College, v niversity ud Nebraska 
Good preparation is a vital need 


NEVER BEFORE in the history of 
mankind has more emphasis been placed 
on the mental well-being of man. The 
reasons for this emphasis are not dif- 
ficult to understand. (1) Man’s unpre- 
cedented control over the earth’s energy 
has given to him visions of unlimited 
power and grandeur which could easily 
result in the literal disintegration of all 
men. (2) The breathtaking develop- 
ments of weapons of self-destruction are 
almost within the grasp of the un- 
scrupulous and greedy as well as the 
virtuous and just. Thus man finds his 
greatest enemy is man. The battle for 
man’s self-mastery is a more important 
struggle than any battle in the past 
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against famine, or flood, or pestilence. 
Although mental hygiene has had 
limited interpretation, it is a branch of 
psychology most widely devoted to 
man’s understanding of himself. As 
education has been recognized by mod- 
ern man as his hope for future progress, 
so has the importance of mental hygiene 
been recognized as a basis for the most 
effective education because its emphasis 
is the understanding of man. Thus, we 
see the emphasis on mental hygiene 
grow for the teacher, for the pupil, for 
the parents, and for the community. 


Negative Influences at Work 
Mental hygiene, however, has been 
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limited in its effectiveness because of its 
negative interpretations heretofore. To 
get a picture of the extent of this nega- 
tive influence one needs only to survey 
the commonly used textbooks in this 
field. A study of the most widely-used 
texts shows from fifty to seventy-five 
per cent of the total pages in these 
texts are devoted to the history and 
description of various maladjustments 
and mental disorders. The rest of the 
text considers to a large extent how 
home, school, and community may con- 
tribute to nibehevinn or unacceptable 
behavior. It must be admitted that it is 
important to recognize maladjustment 
when it appears, but improvement or 
progress must be based primarily on a 
positive objective attack. 

It seems profitable to consider the 
causes of this negative approach. First, 
mental hygiene was launched and given 


impetus as a formal movement in 1908 


by a book written by Clifford Beers, 
who had been an inmate of an institu- 


tion for the insane. This book, A Mind 
that Found Itself, related the deplorable 
conditions that existed in institutions 


for the mentally ill. The book was 
written with such candor and skill that 
it aroused students of human behavior 
to do something about such conditions. 
Such a beginning would tend to center 
interest on the mentally sick rather than 
foster a concern for the development 
of the normal. This new movement, 
although it attracted the interest of all 
students of human behavior, was par- 
ticularly backed by medical scientists. 
It is not surprising that etiology of the 
mentally sick became a dominant em- 
phasis. Cure was probably the most posi- 
tive aspect of the whole discipline in 
those early years. 
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There are, however, several other 
more subtle causes for this negative ap- 
proach. First, extremes in any form at- 
tract attention and interest, especially if 
these are of a morbid nature or are 
frowned on by the group. One can 
always receive favorable attention by 
discussing the unacceptable behavior of 
others, whereas if he performed the 
behavior himself he would be vigor- 
ously censured. The behavior of the 
abnormal is so effective in attracting 
attention that we see it imitated for 
exactly that reason. Who has not seen 
the eccentricities of the artist simulated 
as a counterfeit for true artistry of the 
genius? Thus we see the amateur or 
mediocre musician with long hair and 
eccentric dress suspended in dreamy 
musing over the keyboard, or the 
second-rate actor display a temper 
tantrum as evidence of artistic tempera- 
ment. So the description of the men- 
tally deranged is studied and described 
with great interest by most mentally 
sound people. 

The second of these more subtle 
reasons for the negative approach 1 is 
probably most basic of all causes. An 
abnormal person is relatively easily dis- 
tinguished from the normal, but to de- 
termine what is the best development 
for an individual is a complex matter. 
Most authorities are at least agreed as to 
types of activity that are abnormal even 
if they are not agreed as to the exact 
type or nature of the cause. On the 
other hand, the determination of that 
which is the good type or the best type 
of behavior is made difficult because of 
the lack of commonly accepted stand- 
ards. Indeed, it takes courage, intel- 
ligence, and insight of the highest order 
to determine that which is the best 
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pattern of behavior. On the other hand, 
to determine bad behavior is merely to 
state that this behavior does not follow 
the present pattern of accepted be- 
havior. Because all good is relative to 
the time, place, and culture, thus con- 
stantly changing, so are the elements 
and objectives of good behavior con- 
stantly changing and man is constantly 
resisting the change. The road of human 
history is strewn with the ashes and 
crosses of men who dared to proclaim 
and live what they considered the good 
life. 

There is evidence on every hand that 
civilization is losing its race between 
education and catastrophe. The nega- 
tive treatment has been tried—war, 
death, and occupation have not cured 
the present world’s ills. Conditions in 
Europe are much worse in 1946 than 
in 1919. Our strikes in this country are 
bigger and more paralyzing than ever 
before, and evidence of a great and 
last war grips the thoughtful men in 
every nation. The need is so great that 
the discovery and use of a new and 
positive attack on man’s self-mastery 
take precedence over all problems that 
he faces. 


Accent the Affirmative 

What, then, are the prerequisites of 
this positive attack? The first great need 
is a new purpose in mental hygiene that 
accentuates the positive particularly in 
the learning in our homes and schools. 
This new purpose for mental hygiene 
is to aid education in its effort to de- 
velop individuals who can live more 
and more harmoniously and _ produc- 
tively in their world. The major 
emphasis must be placed on harmony. 
The totalitarian states gave adequate 
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evidence of the possibilities of human 
production, but harmony was an alien 
concept even within the framework of 
their own social group. Without har- 
mony any organization, biological or 
otherwise, is doomed to disintegration. 

It is not suggested here that study 
of the problem child is unnecessary, 
but it is strongly asserted that develop- 
ment of the normal to better achieve- 
ment is most important for two reasons. 
First, the largest proportion of any 
population is normal. Secondly, it is 
reasonable to assume that those individ- 
uals who are making any-adjustment in 
a positive fashion are much more apt 
to make further progress than those 
who are negatively adapting themselves. 

The second great need is a concept 
of the elements and objectives of 
harmonious and productive behavior. 
The problem that immediately arises is 
how these elements and objectives can 
be determined. The most important 
method yet discovered by man for the 
solution of his problems is the scientific 
method. This method simply stated in- 
volves hypothesis, experimentation, gen- 
eralization, and application. Consider 
now the extent of the use of this method 
in education. Too frequently educators 
have used hypothesis almost entirely. 
Ask any educator to explain why he 
teaches the course he teaches. Examine 
the activities of the student in any class- 
room; anywhere in the United States, 
and it is the author’s guess that the 
educator will say, “That’s the way it 
is doné elsewhere.” And maybe he can 
quote the authority who gave the orig- 
inal armchair guess, but ask about the 
experimentation and the effectiveness of 
his course and he lapses into the great 
rationalizing concept. “The great value 
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of my course cannot be measured. It is 
intangible.” At best he has never tried 
any other method. Further he knows 
nothing about any other method. 


What Elements Have Come to Light? 


Immediately arises the question—are 
there any elements or objectives of good 
behavior that have been discovered by 
science? The answer is “Yes.” The 
most important element to successful 
adjustment is increasing self-direction. 
One of the most important discoveries 
in recent methods in psychotherapy, is 
the ability of the mentally ill, when 
given an opportunity, to choose new 
and better goals on his initiative in 
terms of greater psychological growth 
and maturity. This element of success- 
ful adjustment is based on the fact that 
within organizations of any human per- 
sonality lies the potentiality for the best 
adjustment for that personality. The 
process is one that demands freedom 
for the individual to express himself 
and the problem of the teacher is, in the 
most effective fashion, to show the in- 
dividual the limits of reality not in 
terms of restriction, but in terms of 
more profitable realization of the in- 
dividual’s potentiality. Herein lies that 
fine distinction between the negative 
and positive approach. The youngster 
plays with another boy because, to- 
gether, they can pool their resources 
and have more fun, not because he had 
“better share,” or his companion will 
take his playthings away from him. 

Another significant element in de- 
velopment of adjustment is a feeling of 
security. Another expression of it is the 
need to “be counted” as a part of the 
group. This foundation is most securely 
laid in the early years of every in- 
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dividual’s life. Research has established 
this element as being one of the most 
significant cornerstones for adequate 
adjustment. 

The word life connotes action. In 
fact, the physicians’ test of life is to see 
if the heart is still beating, for when 
activity has ceased life no longer exists. 
In teaching, this element is called the 
necessity for doing. Action and doing 
are not only beneficial, but they are 
also necessary for all learning. How can 
a youngster create in art without free- 
dom? Every school program must make 
ample provision for activity both men- 
tal and physical. 

The individual will show signs of 
readiness for each new step in his de- 
velopment. Science has established with- 
out question that readiness is the first 
prerequisite for learning. A child will 
not learn to read successfully until he 
is physically and psychologically ready 
for that process. The objective of the 
educator is to determine whether or 
not the individual is ready. 

Much behavior is symptomatic of 
more than appears on the surface. This 
behavior may express itself in many 
forms, but most frequently shows itself 
in verbal situations. “God hears every 
word you say, Mommy.” This sentence 
was packed with implications that did 
not meet the ear of the mother who 
was busily engaged in gossip about her 
friends. Probably she would have 
thought it extremely cute had she 
noticed the remark, not realizing that it 
was a symptom of extreme neglect and 
rejection. The symptomatic behavior 
may display itself in any play situation, 
but particularly in imaginary play. In 
this kind of play, the person carries out 
his repressions and ideals in terms of 
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his play. Understanding of symptoms 
as a part of growth should be an ob- 
jective in any positive attack. 


Use the Right Tools 


It is not suggested that the above 
elements and objectives are the only 
scientifically established ones, but they 
are important and illustrate some of the 
concepts that must be understood and 
used. With the knowledge of these 
elements and objectives, what are the 
tools that the teacher may use to attack 
objectively and positively the problems 
of harmonious and productive develop- 
_ment of youngsters intrusted to her 

care? One tool is use of a private con- 
ference or talk with the individual when 
he shows a readiness for benefit from 
such an experience. This readiness is 
based on confidence or trust that a good 
teacher develops with her students. ‘The 
author has many times had a student, in 
the noon hour, start casually talking 
about the weather and finish by pouring 
his heart out on a problem that above 
all needed listening to. The great danger 
is that the teacher misinterprets the 
statement of the student, “I want to 
ask your advice.” She believes that he 
wants advice, when what he really 
wants is an opportunity to talk his prob- 
lem through. The teacher often kills her 
opportunity to heal by starting to advise 
when she should be listening. I know of 
no better tool to help build a positive 
attack on a problem than to listen to 
the student who needs to talk to some 
one. 

Another tool is allowing the individ- 
ual an opportunity to grow. Let stu- 
dents make decisions and make mistakes, 
if you have set limits.for them. Rarely 
does a child make a wrong decision 
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again, if he is given a free choice in 
the first place and allowed to reap the 
consequences of his mistakes. 

A third tool is recognition. In no area 
of our culture have we made so many 
blundering mistakes. Our recognition is 
showered on the athlete who already 
has_ physical perfection and academic 
ability and who needs not so much 
praise for his physical perfection and 
academic ability, but recognition of any 
progress in his undeveloped socializa- 
tion. It would seem a good thing to 
build monuments for outstandingly suc- 
cessful ditch diggers because they were 
good ditch diggers and awards for 
elevator operators who were good eleva- 


,tor operators. This recognition would 


go a long way to improve vocational 
choices among youngsters who choose 
to be doctors when obviously they 
should choose to be freight handlers. 

I would suggest, too, cooperation be- 
tween teacher and parent in developing 
the best for each child. It is conceivable 
that a parent’s report to the teacher on 
the development of the child would be 
as valuable as the teacher’s report to 
the parents. One of the most successful 
ventures in education experienced by 
the author was such a cooperative effort. 

It is a sad commentary on contem- 
porary educational procedure that al- 
though we know that some of the most 
important years of a child’s life in terms 
of future development are spent at 
home, yet-they go unreported to the 
teacher in school. It is contended that 
much in our education is good and that 
the negative approach should not be 
neglected. But our education is not 
good enough, and.accentuating-the posi- 
tive is the way to meet man’s problem 
of self-mastery, 
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Each class- 
room has 
exit for more 
flexible use 
out-of-doors 


Clerestory 
windows, 
light-colored 
ceiling and 
walls guar- 
antee bright- 





Schoolroom pro- 

tected, but not 

separated from 
outdoors 


Outdoor work space 
with overhang for 
protection from 
direct sunlight 


Photographs courtesy San Carlos and Ross Elementary Schools, California 
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Designed for Children— 








HELEN HEFFERNAN 


If we are to have adequate programs of learning, we must provide the quality of physical 
environment in which the learning activities of children can be functional as well as mean- 
ingful. Helen Heffernan, elementary schools officer, on the headquarters staff of General 
MacArthur in Tokyo, is now on leave from California, where she was chief, Division of 
Elementary Education in Sacramento. In her article, Miss Heffernan describes several 
schools which are providing the surroundings essential for the healthy “living and learning 
of children” and cites the progress which has been made toward achieving this goal of 


backgrounds for balance. 


NO FIELD of educational endeavor 
has shown greater progress in recent 
years than that of creating an improved 
educational environment. In the past, 
two ideas have constituted serious ob- 
stacles to providing a suitable environ- 
ment for the living and learning of 
children. The first may be called the 
teacher-on-one-end-and-pupil-on-the- 
other-end-of-a-log theory. This theory 
has acquired the acceptance of an adage 
in popular thinking, and like many 
other adages, it has provided a happy 
substitute for cerebration. When it is 
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accepted, teacher and pupils alone con- 
stitute a school, and indifference to the 
facilities provided is the natural out- 
come. Too many monuments to this 
belief exist throughout the country to 
deny the strength of its influence. Gen- 
erations of school children have suffered 
from unsafe, unsanitary, and educa- 
tionally unserviceable school buildings 
because the importance of the educa- 
tional facilities was minimized in the 
thinking of those responsible for pro- 
viding them. 

The second erroneous notion has been 


Full-scale bakery center on outdoor terrace 
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Typical storage space in classroom designed for older children 


that an architect, with the blessings of 
the board of education, was entirely 
qualified to provide the plans. As a re- 
sult of this misconception, the country 
is dotted with buildings to which the 
local realtors point with pride but 
which are, too often, a source of frus- 
tration to teachers. Their forbidding 
and overwhelming appearance, no less 
frequently, frightens children. 
Increasingly, educators and laymen 
are recognizing the importance of the 
environment in securing the fullest re- 
turns from the educational investment 
the community is making. Forward- 
looking superintendents and boards of 
education are providing liberal oppor- 
tunity for collaboration between archi- 
tect and teacher in planning functional 
school buildings. More and more, the 
nature and needs of children are con- 
sidered and the buildings are being 
designed in terms of their usefulness to 
children. 
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Space Wanted 

A modern program of education with 
its wide variety of activities, which 
constitute a comprehensive and well- 
balanced program, is dependent upon 
adequate space. The new thirty-foot 
square classrooms, made possible by the 
use of bilateral lighting, seem to be 
highly functional from the point of 
view of space. Workrooms or activity 
alcoves associated with the classroom 
increase the flexibility of their use. The 
outdoor terrace adjacent to the class- 
room with floor level of room and ter- 
race continuous so that workbenches, 
block bins on casters, and other equip- 
ment may be moved out of the class- 
room affords a further extension of 
space available for study and play. 
Certain schools leave part of the terrace 
unsurfaced in order that children may 
carry on gardening activities close to 
their classrooms. These outdoor class- 
rooms are being constructed with struc- 
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Fluorescent lighting eliminates shadows 


tural shelters or planting to protect 
children from prevailing winds, thus 
making them useful many more days 
in the year. Storage for articles ordi- 
narily used out of doors, such as 
wheeled toys and playground equip- 
ment, may be a part of the structural 
shelter. A sturdy workbench with 
permanently attached vise also increases 
the usefulness of this desirable feature. 

A word should probably be said about 
the value of utilization of the out-of- 
doors from the point of view of the 
health of children. Medical experts fre- 
quently deplore the fact that children 
are ordinarily kept indoors during the 
time the actinic rays of the sun are 
most favorable for health and growth. 
Full use of the outdoors should have 
measurable results in the physical con- 
dition of children and teachers. 


More Light and Air 
Modern architects advise a north 
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orientation of all classrooms to secure a 
constant north light. Bilateral lighting is 
favored with glare-proof glass on 
the clerestories. The schools at San Car- 
los, California use this method. 
Architect Maynard Lyndon has de- 
parted from traditional lateral classroom 
lighting in plans developed for the 
Saugus Union School, Saugus, Califor- 
nia. An overhead skylight makes pos- 
sible perfect natural illumination and 
even brightness in a classroom thirty 
feet wide. The skylight is louvered to 
shut out direct sunlight and an egg- 
crate baffle ceiling conceals the sky- 
light.1 The louvered openings in such 
a classroom facilitate cross-ventilation. 
The Ross School, Ross, California 
has equipped one classroom with 
flourescent lighting. The cost of in- 
stallation was expensive (approximately 
$1300) but the result was a classroom of 





1**A Radical Departure in Daylighting.” Archi- 
tectural Record, XC (March, 1946), 120-121. 
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unitorm brightness without shadows. 
Great progress is being made in class- 
room lighting. The use of electronic 
devices to turn on artificial light when 
natural light falls below an acceptable 
standard is now actually in practice in 
many new constructions. 


Sound Is Diminished 

Although the modern school does 
not reflect the sepulchral silence of 
other days, strain and tension are re- 
duced by providing an environment 
which does not intensify the normal 
sound of children’s activities. Ceilings 
in modern schools and sometimes walls 
are given acoustical treatment. Lino- 
leum-covered floors help satisfactorily 
to solve the problems related to sound. 


Heating for Children 

From time immemorial, children 
have played on the floor. Its wide 
surface has always attracted children 
and invited them to its use. The new 


radiant heating by use of copper piping 
in floor slabs promises to make the floor 
a safer area for block construction, 
dramatic play, or even rest. 


Housekeeping Made Easy 

The housekeeping factor in a class- 
room is greatly reduced by the provi- 
sion of adequate storage space. At the 
Ross School a carefully designed storage 
unit seven feet long contains a book- 
case, a bulletin board, and a concealed 
storage space for wraps. Behind this 
unit, cupboards are arranged to the 
corner flush with the storage unit. 
Beneath the sink is a cupboard and next 
to it is storage for wet clay which is 
kept in a suitable container on a base 
with casters for easy movement. Heavy 
equipment, such as motion picture 
projectors, are similarly housed for easy 
movement throughout the school. 

Nothing adds more to the comfort 
of teacher and children and to flexibility 
in the school program than carefully- 


Functional planning for good housekeeping 
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planned storage space for each partic- 
ular item which must be stored. If food 
is brought from home for luncheon, as 
it is in many schools, a ventilated insect- 
proof lunch cupboard with a self-clos- 
ing door will protect the food and 
eliminate one of the most unsightly 
aspects of the school environment. All 
cupboards and storage should be readily 
accessible to the children so they may 
secure necessary tools, equipment, and 
materials as they need them and thus 
grow in responsibility for putting such 
items away in good order for the use 
of others. 

Desirable developmental activities are 
promoted through wise functional plan- 
ning. If children are to construct, tools 
and materials must be readily available 
in response to their need; if children 
are to manipulate clay, it must be pos- 
sible for them to secure wedged clay 
and clay board; if they are to paint, 
easels with a supply of paper and mixed 
paints must be at hand. If carrying for- 
ward these activities demands extensive 
and laborious preparation, many teach- 
ers will not provide environment for 
direct and expressive experiences. 


Schools for the Community 

Ideas are changing rapidly concerning 
the function and needs of schools. It is 
generally accepted that the.school must 
provide a flexible environment in which 
children can use many media in the 
process of moving democratically in the 
achievement of common purposes. But 
education recognizes the need of pro- 
viding the environment which will 
facilitate a two-way flow between the 
school and the community it serves. 

The community school idea _ has 
gripped the imagination of socially- 
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minded teachers. The resources of the 
community must be integrated into the 
schools. Schools must be planned to 
meet the needs of the pre-compulsory 
school age group for clinical, play 
group, and other services. Schools must 
be planned to include parents, with a 
room set aside for their use for study 
and conference. Schools must be plan- 
ned for the use of all members of the 
community; the doors of auditorium, 
parent room, workshops, and labora- 
tories should swing hospitably open to 
adults as well as children. 

In order to realize the community 
school idea, schools should be built on 
adequate sites suitable to accommodate 
a program of physical education and 
recreation. One community has built 
its schools adjacent to its parks, thus 
facilitating dual use. Schools are coming 
to accept twelve-month responsibility 
for children and are acquiring camp 
sites as desirable adjuncts to schools. 

The school is frequently the largest 
and most attractive building in the com- 
munity. On the school, communities 
spend a considerable portion of their 
public funds. These facts make im- 
pressive the importance of close co- 
operation between architect and teach- 
ers in the process of planning. 

The style of modern American school 
buildings is no longer being copied from 
the past or from other places. As they 
are planned carefully for the needs of 
tHe children and the community, they 
are becoming indigenous to the com- 
munities they serve, and endemic in our 
American culture. The educator, how- 
ever, sees in the simplicity of the 
exterior, assurance that public money 
will be available to design the interior 
as it should be designed for children. 
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Natural Environment for Balanced 








Living, 


C. W. MATTISON 


Using nature’s resources as a background for school and home life is something that seems 
to have escaped the attention of many school and home planners. Pointing out that it is just 
as eusy to locate in a fertile setting as in one which is barren, C. W. Mattison, forestry 
education consultant, Forest Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 
proposes that more consideration be given to providing a natural healthy environment so 


essential to well-rounded living. 


BALANCED LIVING—good living. 
They are synonymous in any land, in 
any community, in any family. Physical 
environment—the natural resources 
upon which all life depends—is basic 
to balanced living whether it be for the 
adult or the child. Care and wise use 
of these resources help maintain the 
good life. Exploitation and waste de- 
stroy it. 

One’s whole life is influenced by his 
childhood experiences. Therefore, a 
healthy environment—good water, rich 
and stable soil, productive forests—will 
have its effect upon both the mental 
and physical aidapelaes of the child. 
With it come comfortabie homes, good 
schools, full employment, adequate 
recreation, and good living in general. 


A Good Location Pays 

In providing this healthy environ- 
ment for our children, let’s first con- 
sider the school. The mere location of 
the school itself may mean the differ- 
ence between the “balanced” and “un- 
balanced” life. Will the child really 
enjoy learning in a school located on 
an eroded hillside? Will the teacher give 
her best even though the school may 
be the last thing in modern construction 
and facilities? Would it not be well to 
give careful thought to the location of 
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the school as well as to its architectural 
design? In almost any community there 
are desirable available sites—by a stream, 
in a forest, or near a pleasant well- 
grassed hillside. Yet how many schools 
do we see where the healthy environ- 
ment is entirely lacking—where the 
site was selected for the sole reason that 
it was available at a low price or that 
it was a gift. Money invested. in a care- 
fully selected school location will pay 
big dividends in community welfare— 
in health, contentment, and balanced 
living. 

The environment of the community 
playground is another factor of prime 
importance in planning for balanced 
living. Trees, the pleasant (but safe) 
stream, the birds, the grass, the small, 
friendly wild animals should all be care- 
fully considered when planning the 
complete playground. They contribute 
much to child development. 

A father recently told me that on the 
regular Saturday morning trips to the 
grocer, his sons, aged seven and nine, 
always begged to stop at a playground 
in a beautiful little park containing a 
bird refuge. They paid no attention 
whatever to a nearby barren playground 
where the only facilities were a few 
swings, a baseball diamond, and a fence. 
My own two daughters, aged eight and 
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Good surroundings aid growth 


ten, are exceptionally fond of a well- 
grassed community playground con- 
taining a long, gracefully-curved, low 
stone wall. The wall is a thing of 
beauty, recognized as such even at their 
age. They care nothing for their bare, 
dusty school playground. Yet many 
playgrounds contain only a fence and 


barren soil. They are not good for 
either child or parent. 


Build the Home With Beauty 


A healthful natural environment is of 
perhaps greatest importance for the 
home itself although in many instances 
it may be most difficult of achievement 
there. Happiness usually exists in a home 
with pleasant surroundings. However, 
many families must accept any home 
in which to live. They have little op- 
portunity to select one with due con- 
sideration for environment, beauty, 
and peace. They are forced to live in 
homes or apartments definitely distaste- 
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ful to them because of their location and 
surroundings. Parents and children sense 
the lack of balanced living in such cir- 
cumstances. 

It is true that these are unusual 
times. However, had there been ade- 
quate attention given to “environ- 
ment” in prewar community planning, 
much of the dissatisfaction with poor 
housing might have been eliminated. 
Fortunately, the current trend seems to 
be toward a healthful environment in 
residential planning. 

Our children are our most precious 
possessions. Their environment will in- 
fluence the lives of their children. If we 
make that environment healthful, we 
can be assured that it will carry on 
into future generations. It will even be 
improved. Wise use of our natural re- 
sources in community planning will 
aid the children in growing up today 
and make the task successiv ely easier for 
each generation. 





The War Babies Are Coming to. Lchool 


JAMES L. HYMES, JR. 


War’s end hag brought many problems which the mere signing of treaties and pacts cannot 
solve. Chief of these is the emotional damage done to the children who have come into 
being during the last few years. James L. Hymes, Jr., coordinator, Early Childhood Edu- 
cation, State Teachers College, New Paltz, New York, evaluates many of these injuries 
and pleads a case for sensitive and understanding teaching methods as the means of healing 
the psychological wounds of the warborn generation. 


V-J DAY is more than a year behind 
us. We all would like to think that the 
war is something of the past—a horrible 
thing over and done with—something 
we can forget. Unfortunately a war 
once started, takes a long time to stop. 
Only the shooting ends. 

Many teachers, especially teachers of 
young ‘children, may have ample reason 
to know this. For this year and next and 
in the years just ahead—through 1950— 
the War Babies are coming to school. 

These are the children who lived their 
early lives while our country fought a 
war. They were born after Pearl Har- 
bor; they were infants and preschoolers 
while the fighting was on. Now they 
are old enough to enter our kinder- 
gartens and our first grades. They are 
old enough but not all of them are 
ready; they will show their unreadiness 
in their behavior. 

The war was good to some American 
children. No bombs fell on them. Their 
families had more money. Their families 
felt needed—there was real work to do 
for women as well as for men. For some 
children this meant the chance to grow 
up with more satisfied parents and. to 
have, despite minor shortages, more of 
the good things of life. 


What Are the After-effects? 


No bombs fell, but other children 
fared badly. It, may be hard to believe 
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this looking at children superficially 
as they come to school today and on 
the tomorrows through 1950. On the 
surface they look like all the children 
who have ever come to school in all 
the yesterdays. But some of these are 
different. In a sense they are veterans. 
The adult veteran wears an emblem in 
his lapel. The child has no outward 
badge; he cannot say it in words. There 
is just his behavior. That is all he has 
to tell us: easy—wait till you under- 
stand—there is a reason why I act the 
way I do. 

For our part it takes remembering. 
It takes calling back to mind what all 
of us saw and knew a short time ago. 
The things we could see in our own 
home towns. We saw traveling on 
trains—news photos—fathers leaving— 
women with lunch pails—crowded de- 
fense towns. 

We must remember that some of 
these children had, not one mother, 
but six, seven, eight. Their own mothers 
worked full time at busy, hard jobs 
during the war. There were maids, 
housekeepers, grandmothers, child-care 
center teachers: in some childrcn’s lives 
a whole succession of them. 

We have to call it back to mind. 
What was it like for a mother and 
child when mother came home at the 
end of an eight-hour day in shipyard 
or factory? For some, for many: 
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Courtesy Norfolk (Va.) Schools 
What lies ahead? 


tiredness, the irritability, the lack of 
bounce. Not all children growing up 
during the war felt these things but 


some did and they will be coming to 


school now. Home for them was not 
stability, security, the certainty of affec- 
tion. For some it was change, tired 
people, the coldness that comes when 
fatigue and worry creep in. 

Some of these youngsters entering 
school now had their mothers at home 
with them during the war years. Some 
were lucky because of that, some were 
not. For good growth comes not from 
the physical presence of a mother but 
from the qualitative relationship be- 
tween a child and a warm, responding 
person. And some of the mothers who 
stayed at home were not, could not be, 
warm responding people. They carried 
inside of them anxieties of their own: 
the strain of the double job of being 
mother and father—the doubt about 
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finances—the worry about their men’s 
safety—the load of the concern about 
their children—the tension from living 
with parents or in-laws. 

Some mothers carried their double 
job all too well: with too much enthu- 
siasm, too much determination. They 
drove themselves hard to bring up their 
children well while their husbands were 
away. Some were over-protective or 
OV erbearing or over-controlling. They 
pushed their children too hard for 

“good” behavior, that, as they saw it, 
was how they could carry their share 
of the war. It was hard to keep your 
balance when, for the first time, you had 
to make all decisions by yourself. 

Still other children of those now 
entering school had very little home 
in the usual sense. America was on 
wheels and they too were rolling. A 
stopover at grandmother’s—a train trip 
to Norfolk to see daddy—living for 
three months in defense housing—a 
second stopover at grandmother's. 


Consider the Emotional Climate 

No one event by itself need have 
special significance. Women can work 
and their children can gain. Fathers 
can be away and their children not 
suffer. Families can double up and chil- 
dren make out. Families can travel and 
all goes well. But underlying these 
events in the years just past, for many 
children there was an emotional climate 
that hurt. It deprived them of some 
of the really precious things they 
needed: affection, stability, apprecia- 
tion, time, steadiness, interest, a chance 
to get their feet down, a chance to be 
themselves, even a chance to be a little 
bad and naughty. Life during the war 
moved too fast for some; it was too 
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complicated by adult tensions. Some 
children lost out and they are beginning 
to come to school now. 

And the losing out did not stop when 
the shooting stopped. Some fathers did 
not come home. At least the tragedy 
in their children’s lives is one we are 
educated to recognize. Their children 
we may spot. We know that someone, 
somehow, must make up to them for 
what they miss; we know that we must 
take their loss into account, that we 
must make allowances. There are other 
children, however, whose fathers did 
come home and the going is tough for 
them because of that. These children 
are harder to understand. 

Sometimes their fathers came home 
with military minds; they learned and 
liked in the Army the “do-as-you-are- 
told” idea. That can be hard on chil- 
dren growing up. It does not fit in with 
what young children are like. Other 
men are just out of sympathy. They 
were away when their children were 
growing up. They have little idea of 
what fours and fives and sixes like to 
do. How children get to be the way 
they are is a mystery beyond them. 
In some cases the men know only: “I 
don’t like it and it has to stop.” A 
severity enters and demands come 
which are beyond the children’s years. 

Some fathers, a few, want to bring 
back the babyhood they missed seeing. 
With mother’s help, they want to keep 
their children younger than they are, 
younger than they need be, younger 
than the children want to be. The men 
had enough of danger, of taking 
chances. They want their children to 
live while they can, to get fun out of 
life, to have things their way and to 
get them all while the getting is good. 
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Life for some children becomes too 
soft, too easy—no problems to solve. 

And in some homes husbands and 
wives, reunited, find it hard to pick up 
again and to carry on in the old smooth 
and easy ways. It is no automatic, 
mechanical task. There are conflicts, 
pressures, tensions—and these today 
are finding their outlet in some children. 
Some youngsters, perhaps never fully 
wanted anyhow, now become a drag, a 
weight on their parents’ shoulders. They 
are an unpleasant reminder of a mar- 
riage that is, in many ways, over and 
done with. 

The War Babies are coming to school 
and some of them will be difficult chil- 
dren. Unless some good predictions fail, 
these children may well fight more or 
hit out and hurt or break rules; forget, 
be late, seem lazy; some of them may 
whine more, cry easily, not seem to 
try, be sure they will fail. These chil- 
dren will not make it easy for teachers. 
No children who are hurt ever do. 
Children cannot live their early lives 
under tension—with no good safety 
valves along the way—without explo- 
sions. They cannot miss out while they 
are young on the things they vitally 
need—affection, appreciation, belong- 
ing, a chance to succeed—without dis- 
turbance and upset. Feelings cannot stay 
forever bottled up inside; the lid some- 
time must blow off. 

America owes something to these 
children. They are no special brand 
of children. Youngsters like them have 
come to school before; children whose 
emotional needs have not been met will 
probably always be coming to school. 
Yesterday, today, and in the tomorrows 
that stretch ahead children will come 
who have lost out, who were not good 
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enough the way they were, who were 
pressed too hard or too soon or with 
too much severity. There is nothing 
new in this but this much is new—the 
War Babies are coming to school now. 
They are a group. You can put your 
finger on them. If we can learn how to 
help these children—coming out of 
backgrounds which are real and known 
to all of us, coming to us all at once so 
we can spot them and be ready for 
them—then we can learn how to help all 
children, the children who will con- 
tinue to come when the war is beyond 
our thoughts. 


What Can We Do? 


We must work along two avenues at 
the same time. We must work for clinics 
and child guidance centers. Some of 
these children will need this; some cer- 
tainly will be truants, delinquents, 
maladjusted so that only specialists’ 
skills will help them. We know that a 
group of children are coming to school 
whose needs in infancy and early child- 
hood were not fully met. One thing 
we can do is to be ready with the 
technical guidance services that will aid 
these children when their troubles come 
to the boiling point. 

This is an urgent need, one we must 
all support, yet while we do it we must 
see its limitations. Individual guidance 
facilities cost money; they take skills 
and training which are still relatively 
rare; inevitably, working with individ- 
uals means reaching only a handful of 
those who need help; and always the 
help comes after the trouble breaks out. 
It means bringing the horses back into 
the barn and then closing the door. 

We must work along another path, 
too. We must see what can be done 
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in a preventive way. We must try to 
reach these children before big trouble 
starts. Is it possible to make up to them 
for what they missed and want so their 
troubles never come to a boiling point? 

The answer is “Yes.” Teachers are 
the ones who can do it. They are the 
ones who reach all of our children. 
Teachers can do it by using the be- 
ginning years of school as a great pre- 
ventive effort. Through the way they 
act toward children (they as people), 
through the curriculum that is planned, 
through the experiences children have, 
through the life children lead in schools 
the emotional needs of boys and girls 
can be met. And this is prevention. This 
saves children. 

We have to turn the cart around. 
We think of guidance largely as a 
specialist’s task. We think of it as some- 
thing that goes on in a special room at 
a special time with special equipment 
and facilities. Sometimes it is that—but 
teachers can do another, a preventive, 
job. They can immunize children. Not 
through a new course of study. Not 
through something they do after school 
or with a new set of books. Teachers 
save children from the stresses and 
strains of their early life through their 
daily relations with children and 
through the kinds of experiences they 
make it possible for children to have 
in the daily school program. 

Sensitive teachers have long done it. 
They start with a faith in children and 
with a conviction that all children want 
to be good if they can. They know in 
their hearts that, when something goes 
wrong, there is a reason why. With 
these attitudes to build on, teachers have 
found their own ways to make their 
schools friendly places. They have 
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worked so that children, each and every 
one of them, get im and belong. They 
have recognized that children do have 
feelings and they have made oppor- 
tunities in the curriculum so that chil- 
dren can honestly express them. They 
have planned the kind of program so 
that each child not only gets but he 
fully gives—a program, where no mat- 
ter what his talents, he succeeds and 
contributes and takes part. It is this kind 
of teaching which the War Babies need." 
If they have this in their first years of 
school, scars will not be so likely to 
show. For this can satisfy their emo- 
tional needs; with it the children can go 
ahead living as healthy, happy people. 

The War Babies need this sensitive 
teaching but the cards are stacked 
against them. More children are com- 
ing to school now than ever before; the 
birth rate has been high and the build- 
ing rate low. In many cities shifts of 


population have swamped classrooms 


that would have been full to over- 
flowing without the added deluge. And 
there are fewer teachers in the profes- 
sion to do the job. 

These new warborn burdens press 
down and add to all the old obstacles: 
the rules and set standards and fixed 
schedules and regulations that try to tell 
teachers what they must teach and 
when; the endless interruptions that pull 
teachers away from their children; the 
scarcity of the supplies that sensitive 
teachers need to work with: paints, clay, 
blocks, wood. 





1 The Teachers Service Committee on Meeting the 
Emotional Needs of Children, 17 East Ninety-sixth 
Street, New York, has underway a series of pub- 
lications, to be available in the near future, bringing 
together the various classroom activities which teach- 
ers have found helpful in aiding children to build 
emotional stability. 
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Even the children will make it hard. 
It will be easier to clamp down on 
them, to “make them” learn, to call 
them names. It will even be easy to say, 
“They’re War Babies” and to think that 
does the job. 

Supervision and administration and 
teachers together may not be able to 
end these obstacles soon enough so that 
these children are helped. It may be 
the preventive job just cannot be done. 
It will take time and money to reduce 
class size and to get in the hands of 
teachers the tools that they need. We 
may have to accept as our only alterna- 
tive spending more money later to patch 
up bent and broken humans. 

There is one thing supervision and 
administration can do right now, how- 
ever. It may prove to be the biggest 
thing. It may be so big that it will over- 
come many of the other obstacles and 
children still will be saved. 

That one thing? Supervision and ad- 
ministration can build up teachers’ faith 
in themselves and in what they have to 
give to children. Supervision and ad- 
ministration can say: helping children 
is the teacher’s biggest job. It can say 
with the authority of administrative 
support: in this school children’s emo- 
tions also count. It can end the cult of 
eyebrow-raisers who haunt the teacher 
who steps out of line. It can give its 
permission and its approval to the 
teacher who wants to try something 
different because it means better living 
for youngsters. 

If teachers can have this backing, 
enough of them will find a way so that, 
despite the obstacles, the War Babies 
will get the help they need and so richly 
deserve. 
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JOHN W. HARBESON 


To those interested in building better college curriculums, this article by John W. Harbe- 
son, principal, Pasadena Junior College, California, should prove stimulating. Mr. Harbeson 
defines his concept of the function of the junior college in education, and discusses some 
of the curriculum requirements of such a college which can promote the fulfillment of 


many of the basic human needs of youth. 


WHAT IS a junior college? The con- 
cept of educators and students the 
country over is by no means the same. 
In most situations, it is a two-year unit 
consisting of the freshman and sopho- 
more years of the liberal arts college; 
in others, these years have been com- 
bined with the upper two high school 
years to form what is popularly referred 
to as the four-year junior college, the 
grades of which are designated fresh- 
man, sophomore, junior, and senior, 
respectively, with no hard and fast line 
separating the twelfth and thirteenth 
grades. The concept of the junior col- 
lege accepted in this study is that it 
comprises the topmost unit of the 
secondary school span. 

The student bodies of the junior col- 
leges fall naturally into two categories— 
those students who plan to continue 
university studies, and those for whom 
the junior college is the terminal point. 
The curriculum of the university prepa- 
ratory group consists of those patterns 
of traditional subject-matter courses re- 
quired for junior standing in the col- 
leges and universities to which the stu- 
dents expect to transfer. That of the 
terminal group usually consists of a 
minimum foundation in general edu- 
cation expressed in terms of subject- 
matter courses drawn from many fields, 
followed by vocational curricula, or 
further courses in general education. 
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The following discussion is con- 
cerned primarily with the so-called 
required subjects of general education. 
The basic needs of man are so universal 
in character as to warrant a certain 
amount of required common studies on 
the part of all junior college students. 
There is also a legitimate place for 
electives to meet the peculiar needs or 
desires of individual students. It is con- 
ceded that any course, regardless of 
need, for which there is a sufficient 
demand to justify the formation of a 
class, has a legitimate place in the 
junior college curriculum, providing 
there is room for it over and above the 
minimum requirements set up to satisfy 
the common needs of the race. 

The contents of the required courses 
should be determined by the common 
needs of man. In most instances, how- 
ever, the traditional requirements of the 

en of today—have been 
determined by the logical arrangement 
of subject matter. They have consti- 
tuted the approach one would make if 
he were pursuing a field of specializa- 
tion. As opposed to specialization, how- 
ever, what the student of general educa- 
tion actually needs are understandings, 
relationships, and orientations. 


Determine the Needs 
A balanced program of living on the 
junior college level calls for an analysis 
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of human needs. Professor W. W. 
Charters accomplished this for Stephens 
College by analyzing the activities of a 
large body of its alumnae. A curric- 
ulum committee of General College of 
the University of Minnesota has classi- 
fied the common needs of man in the 
following categories: (a) personal; (b) 
socio-civic; (c) home life; (d) voca- 
tional.t A more recent article states that 
the basic need of the school student is to 
achieve competence along the following 
lines: (a) to carry socio-civic respon- 
sibilities; (b) to carry socio-economic 
responsibilities; (c) to maintain and 
improve mental and physical health; 
(d) to engage in recreational activities.” 

In another publication the author of 
this article, in collaboration with John 
A. Sexson, superintendent of schools 
in Pasadena, California sets forth his 
conception of the major areas of human 
need as follows: 


1. Personal 

Under this heading should be listed 
those needs which concern man as an 
individual, as, for example, the develop- 
ment of a worthy life philosophy which 
should constitute a working guide to 
personal living, involving the capacity 
and the desire to discriminate in values, 
and a determination on the part of the 
individual to appropriate to himself the 
good, the beautiful, and the true in the 
world about him to the end that in the 
course of his lifetime he may experience 
the most complete and consummate de- 
velopment possible of his individual per- 
sonality; the development of high ethical 
standards; the framing of a guiding 
idealism; the development of capacities 





1Ivol Spafford, Problems and Progress in Cur- 
riculum Planning, prepared by staff of General Col- 
lege, University of Minnesota, 1939. Mimeographed. 

2 Will French, Popular Education at the Second- 
ary School Level, Bulletin of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals, Vol. XXIV, 
February, 1940. p. 54. 
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which serve the individual, such as the 
cultivation of wholesome and worthy 
recreational activities; the development 
of appreciations, as of art, music, and 
the aesthetic contributions of the race; 
the development of aspirations, such as 
good will and the capacity to form and 
cultivate friendships, and many other 
objectives too numerous to name, but 
which have the common characteristics 
of applying to the individual as such 
rather than to society as a whole. 


2. Physical and Mental Health 

Under this category should be in- 
cluded those needs which contribute to 
the development and maintenance of 
sound, healthy bodies and a wholesome 
mental outlook. This would involve the 
development within the individual of 
regular habits of rest, sleep, exercise, 
moderation, and cleanliness; adequate 
knowledge and practice regarding diet; 
the effects of poisons and excessive 
stimulants; and the development of a 
balanced and integrated personality 
actuated by well-conceived and worthy 
life objectives. 


3. Socio-Civic 

This category includes those needs 
for a cooperation of the individual with 
his fellows and for sharing with them 
the responsibilities and privileges of a 
democratic society to the end that he 
may be surrounded by the social con- 
ditions which contribute most effec- 
tively to the maximum development of 
his personality and the society of which 
he is a part. 


4. Home Life 

Within the area of home life fall those 
needs pertaining to the harmonious 
functioning of the family as a biological 
and social unit and the individual’s rela- 
tion thereto. 


5. Vocational 

The vocational area embraces those 
needs which pertain to the selection of 
an appropriate lifework on the part of 
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the individual, by which he will earn a 
living for himself and his family, and 
an adequate training for effective service 
within this field.* 


It is the opinion of the writer that 
there rests upon the public school sys- 
tem the obligation of adjusting all the 
children of the entire population for an 
efficient present and future functioning 
in each of these major areas of human 
need, and that a reasonable orientation 
or adaptation within these major fields 
constitutes a reasonable and practical 
concept of the requirements of general 
education. 


Plan for the Needs 

There are several possible approaches 
to carrying into effect the philosophy of 
general education as set forth in the 
preceding paragraphs: 

(1) The traditional subjects may be 
maintained as in the past and admin- 
istered under guidance. Few advocates 
of such a procedure would claim that 
all the requirements of the traditional 
curriculum should be continued in the 
future. Their most ardent hope would 
be that, under guidance, a selection 
could be made from the long list of 
available offerings to satisfy the life 
needs of each individual student. There 
are those, however, who believe that the 
extensive requirements in the patterns 
of the past can be justified as essential 
parts of a comprehensive program of 
general education. 

(2) Subject matter may be reorgan- 
ized into what are commonly called 
integrated courses. Integration cannot 
be effected by the mere inclusion of 
diverse materials in a single course. True 


8 Sexson and Harbeson, The New American Col- 
lege, Harper and Brothers, 1946. pp. 243-244. 
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integration must be accomplished 
through the application of some unify- 
ing principle. An excellent example of 
this is to be found in the text by Eckels, 
Shaver and Howard entitled Our 
Physical World in which materials are 
drawn from virtually all the physical 
sciences to develop through integrated 
units of instruction the impact of 
science on man’s social and civic prog- 
ress.* Courses of this type have become 
very common in junior colleges and, 
when properly organized, constitute a 
genuine improvement over the narrow 
subject-matter courses. 

(3) There is the possibility of adapt- 
ing the junior college program of gen- 
eral education to life needs by “begin- 
ning from scratch.” Such a procedure 
with respect to requirements would 
constitute a major operation on the 
secondary curriculum but there are 
those who say that no other treatment 
will suffice. 


Re-examine the Curriculum 


A courageous thrust at such a solu- 
tion is to be found in an article by 
Harlan Logan.’ On the subject of cur- 
riculum revision Logan says: 


If the object of education is to help 
our children to develop into mature 
human beings able to meet the problems 
of, and take advantage of, the oppor- 
tunities offered by today’s world, then 
we must re-examine the list of subjects 
taught in our schools. What our chil- 
dren are taught should depend upon 
what they most urgently need to know— 
not upon a tradition set up in 1800, or 
upon the number of teachers who want 
to teach French or basket weaving. 





4Eckels, Shaver and Howard, Our Physical 
World. Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., 1938. 

5 Harlan Logan, “The Hope of American Educa- 
tion,” Look, October 1, 1946, pp. 21-27. 
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And then he sets forth his plan: 


The plan covers the period from the 
first grade through the first two years 
of college. The subjects are listed in the 
order of their importance. The numbers 
in brackets represent school years in 
which subject should be taught. 

A. Self Expression: speaking, writing, 
painting, music. (All years—first through 
fourteenth. ) 

B. Self Knowledge: the biological sci- 
ences (biology, physiology, psy- 
chology ), as they help us to understand 
our bodies and our minds. (All years— 
first through fourteenth.) 

C. The Contemporary Arts: begin- 
ning with current books, magazines, 
newspapers, movies, radio programs, 
buildings, pictures, and working back 
to the past to explain their origins or 
their development from important works 
of literature, art, and architecture in 
the past. (All years—first through 
fourteenth. ) 

D. The World Today; economic, 
sociological, and political movements 
and ideologies as they influence our 
lives today with a backward look at 
their origins and a forward look at 
their possible developments. (Beginning 
eighth year through fourteenth. ) 

E. Science and the Future: simple 
arithmetic and the physical sciences,— 
physics, chemistry and their application 
to our tomorrows. (Arithmetic, first 
through fifth year; physical sciences, 
sixth through fourteenth year.) 

F. Time and space: astronomy, geol- 
ogy, and geography—the world as we 
see it today, in an air age, and as it has 
evolved through the ages. (First through 
tenth year.) 

G. Health and Cooperation: a pro- 
gram of health instruction, constructive 
and corrective exercise, and team games. 
(All years—first grade through four- 
teenth grade.) 


Mr. Logan continues his article by 
explaining why he has left out of the 
requirements such time-honored sub- 
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jects as foreign languages, history and 
mathematics (except as a tool subject). 


Appraise the Requirements 


If such a drastic reorganization as that 
proposed under item “3” is to be ac- 
complished it should cover the entire 
span of the secondary school—grades 
seven to fourteen inclusive. To carry 
out the proposed plan the entire list of 
requirements in the eight-year second- 
ary span should be temporarily set aside. 
A comprehensive statement of the com- 
mon needs of man should be worked 
out, on the assumption that the entire 
secondary school population requires 
knowledge and understanding of these 
needs. Requirements should then be set 
up in the secondary curriculum with 
the sole purpose in view of satisfying 
these common needs. Old offerings 
should be restored to the extent—and 
only to the extent—that they constitute 
an answer to these needs. Where the 
old curriculum falls short it should be 
supplemented by new material and new 
experiences. Wasteful and_ ill-advised 
overlapping and duplication should not 
be permitted. Under such a procedure 
the curriculum requirements of the 
eight-year secondary span would be 
subjected to a continuous evaluation and 
reorganization, the modifications of 
which would be determined by the uni- 
versal needs of mankind—and nothing 
else. 


Orientation for College Levels 

The 6-4-4 plan of school organization 
affords an excellent setting for such a 
reorganization. Under this plan the 
secondary school is divided into two 
units of four years each—a high school 
embracing grades 7 to 10 inclusive, and 
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a college embracing grades 11 to 14 in- 
clusive. In a public school system the 
necessary coordination in curriculum 
revision is accomplished through a 
program of planning in which all par- 
ticipate. 

In the college unit, the eleventh grade 
should be an adjustment year in which, 
through a program of careful guidance, 
the new student is given a gradual and 
effective orientation into college life. 
Having gone through this year of 
orientation, as a twelfth-grade ‘student, 
he can be trusted with the full respon- 
sibilities and standards of college life 
and performance. Durixg the war years, 
students were very generally admitted, 
on the completion of the eleventh grade, 
to regular freshman standing in standard 
colleges and universities where they 
achieved success. A considerable num- 
ber of controlled scientific studies have 
been made of the ability of twelfth- 
grade students to do college work suc- 
cessfully, ‘all of which have demon- 
strated college capacity at that stage of 
maturity. There is ample evidence to 
show that with a proper reorganiza- 
tion of the secondary curriculum over 
an eight-year span and the elimination 
of wasteful repetition and overlapping, 
a satisfactory foundation for genuine 
college work can be laid by the con- 
clusion of the eleventh grade. In view 
of these facts why should the regular 
freshman college program not be sub- 
stituted for the traditional twelfth- 
grade offerings? Instead of carrying the 
university preparatory student up to 
the junior year of college he could then 
be carried up to the senior year in the 
four-year junior college. Moreover, in 
view of the almost universal practice in 
higher education of telescoping the col- 
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lege and professional school, as a con- 
sequence of which the first year of the 
professional school is accepted as the 
senior year of college, the graduate of 
the four-year junior college could trans- 
fer to the professional school without 
further work on the college level. 


Implications of the Proposed Plan 

There are a number of interesting 
implications in the plan of curricular 
reorganization proposed under item 
number “3”: 

1. The four-year junior college could 
finish the program of general education 
insofar as it should be institutionally 
provided before admission to specializa- 
tion, research or professional study in 
higher institutions. Actually, of course, 
general education extends from birth to 
death, and in a real sense is never com- 
pleted. It cannot be completed even in 
the standard college of liberal arts. One 
might profitably continue his program 
of general education throughout life. 
There comes a time, however, when, 
purely in the interests of expediency, 
in order to begin his vocational career 
at a reasonable age, one must shift the 
emphasis from general to special or 
vocational training, and it is the conten- 
tion of the writer that with a curricular 
procedure such as that recommended in 
the early portion of this paper, this shift 
of emphasis can advantageously take 
place on the completion of the junior 
—_ 

. With the completion of general 
ciciaiies at the junior college level 
the A.B. degree may logically be 
granted at that point. 

3- Higher institutions could shift the 
emphasis from the conferring of the 
baccalaureate degree to that of the Mas- 
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ter’s. This might well consist of a two- 
year program of specialization above the 
junior college and would eventuate in 
a better and more significant Master’s 
degree than most of the Masters’ con- 
ferred under present conditions. 

4. Such a reorganization would make 
of the American university a genuinely 
higher institution. With their extensive 
offerings of secondary education in the 
freshman and sophomore college years 
they are, at present, hybrid institutions, 
partaking of the properties both of the 
secondary school and the university. 

5. The proposed reorganization would 
result in extensive economies for the 
youth of America both in terms of time 
and money—a fact self-evident. 

The writer is fully aware of the fact 
that such a drastic curriculum reorgan- 
ization as that proposed in the fore- 
going paragraphs cannot be accom- 
plished suddenly or even in the near 
future. The power of tradition is tre- 
mendous in controlling the affairs of 
men. Most people prefer error to 
change. The reorganization of estab- 
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lished patterns is painful. History has 
demonstrated repeatedly the almost in- 
vincible power of tradition in combat 
with human reason. 

He does maintain, however, that the 
basic tenets proposed for curricular 
revision are philosophically sound, 
namely, that the requirements of gen- 
eral education should be determined 
solely by the common needs of man; 
that the imposition of required subjects 
not dictated by common or universal 
human needs, on unwilling students, 
constitutes an unjustifiable infringement 
on human freedom; that a junior college 
curriculum determined by human needs 
will result in a better type of general 
education; that a regrouping of grades 
which will implement the proposed cur- 
ricular revision is most desirable; that 
the plan would transform the American 
university from its present hybrid char- 
acter into a genuine institution of higher 
learning; and that it would provide for 
the student a much superior type of 
education in less time and at less ex- 
pense. 





Our Readers Say 
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SORRY! OUR READERS HAVE NOTHING TO SAY. 
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The Changing ‘World 





Ernest O. Melby 





EDUCATION CAN SAVE FREEDOM 


IT IS HIGH TIME educators made a 
careful analysis of the problem of saving 
our freedom. We should know how free- 
dom can be saved. We should know what 
forces are working to preserve our free- 
dom and which ones can bring about its 
destruction. We should have a vigorous 
program of action. We can save freedom 
through education if we are alert and if 
we know what we are doing. But we must 
do more than emphasize generalities. We 
must help children and older people to 
acquire the understandings and attitudes 
which will enable them to make freedom 
work. Perhaps we can best see the role of 
education if we analyze a specific current 
problem, find the bottlenecks to its solu- 
tion and indicate how education can elim- 
inate them. The housing problem will do 
as an example of such a current problem. 

The housing situation in this, the richest 
country in the world, is a disgrace to the 
nation. Our failure to take effective steps 
to secure housing for veterans is a strange 
way to reward those who risked their lives 
for the preservation of our freedom. And 
the distressing housing conditions in our 
large cities produce crime and delinquency 
faster than our educational efforts can 
prevent these evils. Perhaps the most 
ironic of all the concomitants of the hous- 
ing debacle is the fact that the problem 
remains unsolved for the simple reason 
that all effective proposed solutions have 
been defeated on the grounds that they 
were socialistic. Yet the present housing 
situation is making more communists than 
any propaganda agency could produce, 
even though it had millions for its work. 

Now what are the bottlenecks? To be- 
gin with, the housing problem cannot be 
solved by private enterprise alone. Hous- 
ing for low-income groups will not pro- 
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duce a profit at present costs. The problem 
cannot be solved entirely at the local or 
state levels. A more vigorous participation 
is required on the part of the federal 
government. But there are other difficl- 
ties. Union labor restrictions hamper rapid 
and low-cost construction. Contractors’ 
practices and building codes in our cities 
are serious obstacles. The whole construc- 
tion industry is archaic in organization. 
Notice the points at which education can 
help. 

We must educate for a broader under- 
standing of America’s housing difficulties. 
Emphasis should be placed on the long- 
standing nature of the problem and on 
long-time solutions. We must dramatize 
the relationships of housing to the national 
well-being. 

Education must help people to under- 
stand the proper role of the féderal gov- 
ernment. In America, the federal govern- 
ment is our government, just as truly as 
local and state government. A reading of 
the newspapers would certainly lead a 
stranger in our country to think that the 
federal government is an enemy of the 
people, remote and bent upon the op- 
pression of the masses. Education cannot 
escape responsibility for the attitudes our 
people have toward the several branches 
and levels of government. Much of the 
present discussion of states rights is 
juvenile and based upon a fallacious read- 
ing of our history. 

Education must make clear that expendi- 
tures for the public welfare are not un- 
democratic or fraught with danger of loss 
of freedom. We have spent billions on 
education, on public works, and on na- 
tional parks without loss of any of our 
freedoms. We can spend billions on 

(Continued on page 202) 
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The Importance of People 


Ruth Cunningham 








AFRAID— OF WHAT? 


“?M JUST PLAIN SCARED,” Mary 
Jane acknowledged to 
herself. “The very 
thought of doing my 
practice teaching be- 
fore a group of thirty- 
five kids gives me 
shivers down my 
spine.” 

As she foresaw the 
situation, it was some- 
thing straight out of 
a Salvador Dali paint- 
ing, with seventy hos- 
tile, staring eyes and a limp watch that 
would allow time to pass only at a 
slimy crawl. 





Just plain scared 


Dali painting 


“Aunt Alice!” she suddenly said to her- 
self, “Why haven’t I thought of her be- 
fore? She'll know what to tell me to do. 
After all, she’s been teaching for more 
years then I’ve been alive. She must know 
all the answers. I'll go to see her right 
away.” 
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“. . + So you see, Aunt Alice,” Mary 
Jane said after fifteen 
minutes of preliminary 
explanation, “I’m scared, 
and I want to know 
what to do about it.” 

Alice looked very 
old to Mary Jane, as 
49 must always look 
old to 19,—old and 
tired, but wise. The 
girl was confident that 
the older woman would 
give her some answers 
that would be comforting and sound, 
some tricks to make her feel more secure. 
She was a bit disconcerted when there was 
a silence that seemed to stretch into min- 
utes. Finally Alice spoke. 

“Maybe a teacher never gets over being 
afraid. I know I haven’t, and... .” 

This was too much for Mary Jane. The 
Dali picture took on a third dimension, 
stretching into year after desolate year, 
each filled with fear. She was sure she 
couldn’t live through it. She was sure she 
would never become a teacher. 

“You mean to say,” she interrupted her 
aunt, “that you never get over it? You've 
been teaching all these years and you're 
still scared of the kids?” 

“No,” answered Alice. “I’m still afraid, 
but I’ve learned to be afraid of some dif- 
ferent things. I suppose every young 
teacher is afraid of youngsters at first, but 
you soon get over that when you get to 
know them. I wouldn’t worry about that 
if I were you. Just concentrate on getting 
to see them as people, instead of thinking 
about the impression you are making, and 
you'll find it’s easy. 

“When I was a young teacher, I soon 
learned another fear, one I’m not very 
proud of. I was afraid of college entrance 


Aunt Alice 
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Lone College entrance boards 


boards and regents’ examinations, and even 
of scores on standardized tests. I was afraid 
of principals and supervisors who tried to 
help me. And I was afraid of the teacher 
to whom my children went the next year, 
—afraid she’d blame me if they weren’t, all 
good readers, or obedient, or fine penmen. 

“It took me a long: time to get over that 
fear. It’s a silly fear, isn’t it? I hope you'll 
soon learn that it is. But the next fear I 
learned is the one I’ve never outgrown, 
and I hope I never will. It’s not a fear of 
what will happen to me, 
but a fear for what might 
happen to youngsters. 

“For example, I'll al- 
ways fear what shame 
does to a child. I fear 
things and people that 
make him be ashamed 
when he shouldn’t. [ll 
always be afraid I may 
help create such shame, 
or not give help in de- 
stroying it. 

“Tll never forget Sue Thomson.” Alice’s 
eyes wore that far away look of seeing the 
long ago, and they were troubled. “Sue 
was in my class the first year I taught. 
She didn’t learn very fast, even though 
she tried. I made her ashamed that she 
didn’t learn fast by my prodding and 
ridicule and by forcing her into competi- 
tion with faster-learning youngsters. I 
taught her to be ashamed of poor grades 





Sue 
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and miserable recitations and bad spelling. 
That’s another way of saying I made her 
ashamed of herself. She learned in my 
classroom to go around with her eyes 
lowered and her shoulders drooping. She’s 
a grown woman now, but she’s still 
ashamed of herself for being ‘stupid,’ and 
I’m afraid she’s beginning to be ashamed 
of her children for 
not being very 
bright in school, 
and she’s teaching 
them to be ashamed 
of themselves. 

“Do you see what 
I mean, Mary Jane? 
That’s the sort of 
thing teachers ought 
to fear. 

“Then there was 
Billy. He learned to 
be ashamed of his body. That wasn’t all 
my fault, of course. His family and a lot 
of things in our society did their part, but 
I helped. We made him feel that having a 
body and letting it function normally 
and having a normal curiosity about it 
was ‘dirty.’ We gave him feelings of guilt 
that he’s never outgrown. Even a little 
understanding a long time ago might have 
made it possible for him to be a happy 
husband and a proud father. We cheated 
him by making him feel 
ashamed. 

“And Mary, too. We 
helped to make _ her 
ashamed of being a girl, 
of becoming a woman. 
We told her, ‘nice little 
girls don’t do _ those 
things,’ but she’d done 
them, and kept on want- 
ing to do them, so she 
began to feel guilty about being a ‘tom- 
boy.’ She learned to be ashamed of herself 
and her sex. 

“It was different with Sally, yet the 
same in a way. We taught her to be 
ashamed of being a woman by saying ‘big 
girls don’t do those things,’ so to avoid 
feeling guilty, she never grew up. As a 
grown woman today, she’s as lacking in 
responsibility as a child. She depends on 
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her husband as though he were a father 
and treats her children as playthings. 

“We didn’t help when 
Johnny began to_ be 
ashamed of his clothes and 
of not having lunch 
money, or money for 
model planes and candy 
bars. We didn’t help him 
see that lack of money is 
not a shameful thing, or, 
more important, we didn’t 
help him understand that 
he was not a shameful per- 
son because he lacked money. He left 
school to go to work as soon as the law 
would allow. I’m sure that further educa- 
tion would have helped him make a 
greater contribution to society. 

“Milly learned in adolescence to be 
shamed of herself because she was a wall- 
flower and none of the boys asked her 
for dates. Rachel learned to be ashamed 
because of her family and her religion. 
John learned to be ashamed because of the 
color of his skin. Peter learned to be 


ashamed because of his speech impediment. 
And we didn’t help. We were too busy 
being afraid of youngsters, or of college 
entrance boards, or something else so much 
less important than the lives of boys and 
girls. 

“So you see, Mary Jane, I’m afraid of 
being afraid of the wrong things. I’m afraid 
of not being enough afraid when impor- 
tant things are at stake. I’m afraid of such 
things as the wrong kind of shame, or 
misplaced feelings of guilt, or blind prej- 
udice. I’m afraid of not giving help when 
help is needed. I hope you'll understand.” 

“Thank you, Aunt ‘Alice,” said Mary 
Jane. Her face was very solemn, but her 
eyes had lost that blind, scared look. 
“Thank you very much. You didn’t tell 
me what I thought you would. I thought 
you might give me some tricks of ‘dis- 
cipline’ so the kids would be sure to be- 
have. | thought that was what I needed, 
but it wasn’t. You are a fine teacher, Aunt 
Alice. Now I’m not afraid of children, 
I’m afraid for them, and | hope I'll always 
be afraid!” 
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housing and not only retain our freedoms 
but make them more meaningful. 

Education must help people to see that 
labor, and especially labor leaders, have 
responsibilities to the rest of society. Labor 
has a right to work for higher wages and 
better working conditions. But if labor 
manages and conducts its battle for its own 
interests in such a way as to injure the 
rest of the population, labor is failing to 
live up to its responsibilities. 

Education must analyze the problems of 
capitalism and private enterprise. The 
private enterprise system is on trial. It 
cannot live unless it exercises greater social 
responsibility. In our highly concentrated 
society, capital has increased responsibili- 
ties, greater even than those of labor, be- 
cause of the power of our large industrial 
organizations. 

Most important of all, education must 
have a constant overtone of concern for 
the welfare of all men. We are our 
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brother’s keepers. Every child should grow 
up in a school, home, and community 
atmosphere of social responsibility and 
social sensitivity. Cooperation rather than 
competition should be the spirit of edu- 
cation. But social responsibility, sensitivity, 
and cooperation can be taught best through 
action, through the daily processes of liv- 
ing. Failure to translate values into action 
makes them meaningless. 

Other examples could be given, but per- 
haps these will suffice to indicate educa- 
tion’s responsibility and the nature of the 
vigorous program in which we must en- 
gage if we are to be instrumental in saving 
freedom. This program must include work 
with the children in our schools. It must 
provide a community-wide education of 
adults. It must mobilize the civic organiza- 
tions of each community. It must energize 
and revitalize that individual and collective 
sense of social responsibility without which 
freedom cannot live. 
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More Federal Aid for Mothers and Children 


Something new and worth while was 
added to the federal and state programs 
serving our nation’s children when the 
Seventy-ninth Congress passed and the 
President approved the Maternal and Child 
Welfare Act of 1945. This Act was based 
upon a bill sponsored by Representative 
Mary T. Norton of New Jersey and Rep- 
resentative Augustine B. Kelley of Penn- 
sylvania. It was in the form of an amend- 
ment to the Social Security Act of 1935. 

The Maternal and Child Welfare Act 
provided a fund of twenty-two million 
dollars—almost twice as much as ever be- 
fore—to be made available through the 
U. S. Children’s Bureau to the states for 
maternal and child health, child welfare 
services, and services to crippled children. 
According to Miss Katherine Lenroot, the 
bureau’s chief, this act was “the greatest 
step forward in behalf of the health and 
welfare of children since the Social Se- 
curity Act was passed.” 

The federal funds made available 
through the Act supplement state funds 
and thus enable the states to expand their 
present services and to develop new ones 
—particularly to help children whose 
problems are so serious as to demand im- 
mediate and special attention. As a result, 
many communities are now able to furnish 
for their neglected, dependent, and delin- 
quent children the following kinds of as- 
sistance: 


1. Individual guidance and social services 
for children in their own homes by 
child welfare workers. 

2. Temporary child care in foster homes. 

3. Day care services. 

4. Services aimed at improving existing 
conditions. 


As yet, however, much needs to be done 
in this important field. Only one out of 
six counties in the United States, for ex- 
ample, has at least one full-time welfare 
worker paid from public funds. It is ob- 
vious that a state or community can take 
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advantage of federal funds only if it has 
set up and financed, in part, its own pro- 
grams and staff for child welfare services. 
Since finances play a most important part 
in such planning, it is also obvious that 
cities where population is concentrated are 
financially able to contribute to such a 
program and thus procure federal aid, 
while the poorest counties are unable to 
do their share. 

It is well, too, that consideration be given 
to a broader viewpoint concerning child 
welfare. Other services, such as the follow- 
ing, which have in part, welfare, and in 
part, an educational function, might well 
be a cooperative project of welfare and 
education: 


1. Child care services under the super- 
vision of educators, and aiming to- 
wards the best in physical, mental, and 
social development. 

. Educational services in 
with social services. 

. Extended school services with an edu- 
cational purpose. 


conjunction 


Nearly all public school people are con- 
cerned with education of all the children. 
Large and growing numbers of teachers 
and school administrators are concerned 
with “the whole child”—with his eco- 
nomic, social, and physical welfare as well 
as with this educational progress. They 
are asking themselves: “What financial and 
other assistance to child welfare is being 
supplied by our state and our community?” 
“What kinds of child welfare services does 
our community offer?” “How can our 
schools cooperate most effectively with 
public and private child welfare agencies?” 

Through asking and following up on 
such questions as these, school people are 
helping to make the most of available child 
welfare services. They are also helping 
agencies responsible for these programs to 
do the best for the children whom they 
were set up to serve-—Dorotny M. Lewis, 
ASCD Legislative Committee. 
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PROBLEMS IN THE IMPROVEMENT 
of Reading is the title of a new book by 
Constance McCullough, Ruth Strang, and 
Arthur Traxler. (New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1946, $3.50). The purpose of this 
book is to offer a practical evaluation of 
reading problems to administrators, super- 
visors, and teachers. The topics discussed 
cover a wide variety of common reading 
situations which teachers encounter in the 
public schools. By reading carefully, any 
teacher or school official should be able to 
evaluate reading difficulties of children and 
then present the reading activity in a more 
meaningful learning situation. Many help- 
ful suggestions have been made to aid 
teachers in setting up corrective and re- 
medial procedures. 

The book is well indexed and each chap- 
ter has an adequate reference list for indi- 
vidual and study group purposes. Some 
chapters seem to end more abruptly than 
others. This situation could be improved 
by making a brief summary for each chap- 
ter. There is some question about the 
value of the study-exercise material pre- 
sented in appendices “C,” “D,” and “E.” 

In spite of the mentioned weaknesses this 
book should be found in public and pro- 
fessional libraries—Dr. Hucu L. Waskom, 
Prof. of Psychology and Director of Psy- 
chological Clinic, Florida State College for 
Women. 


THE UNITED NATIONS NEWS, a 
monthly publication of the Woodrow Wil- 
son Foundation, has as its aim the promo- 
tion of information concerning the meet- 
ings of the United Nations. The subscrip- 
tions cost is $2 a year for twelve issues, 
and $1 a year for undergraduate students. 
(Woodrow Wilson Foundation, 45 East 
Sixty-fifth Street, New York 21, N. Y.) 
Each month the News presents several 
articles about the chief activities of the 
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United Nations and others are listed in the 
department, “Notes of the Month.” “Peo- 
ple in the News” is devoted to personality 
sketches of the leading figures at the con- 
ference. Frequently suggested lists for fur- 
ther reading are included. 

This publication offers an opportunity 
to every citizen to keep up with world 
events. 


TOWARD MENTAL HEALTH, by 
George Thorman, is Pamphlet No. 120 in 
the series of popular, factual, ten-cent pam- 
phlets published by the Public Affairs 
Committee, Inc., nonprofit educational or- 
ganization now located in new offices at 22 
East Thirty-eighth street, New York 16, 
N. Y. It was prepared in cooperation with 
the National Mental Health Foundation 
and has been carefully checked by a num- 
ber of the country’s leading phychiatrists. 
This publication is part of the effort to 
educate the American public to a sound 
and sympathetic approach toward mental 
illness and to aid in its early recognition 
and treatment. It could be very valuable 
to supervisors and administrators in help- 
ing them develop a better understanding 
of teachers’ problems and to teachers as a 
means of fostering better self-understand- 


ing. 


PLANNING AND PRODUCING Post- 
ers is the title of John DeLemos’ book 
which presents the essentials of making 
effective posters. (School Arts Magazine, 
1611 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass., 
$2.75.) Discussions of lettering, air-brush 
technique, value, silhouette, balance of 
light and dark, and many other aspects of 
poster making are given. 


IF YOU DID NOT hear the series of 
forums on the subject, “The Influence of 
Radio, Motion Pictures and Comics On 
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Children,” broadcast last April on the Mu- 
tual network, you should by all means 
write for a complete transcript of the se- 
ries. (Mutual Broadcasting Company, 1440 
Broadway, New York City.) The dis- 
cussants on the program were authorities 
who approached the problem from many 
angles. 


TEACHING AIDS FOR TEACHERS, a 
list of materials available from federal 
agencies and from professional and non- 
commercial groups, may be secured from 
the U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 
D. C. This is a reprint of an article which 
first appeared in School Life. 


SCHOOL BUILDING problems are very 
real for the many educators actively en- 
gaged at the moment in expansion pro- 
grams. There is a conspicuous lack of good 
material in this field, and it is interesting 
to note that many school groups are com- 
piling and publishing the results of their 
planning efforts. 

The proceedings of the Conference on 
School Building Planning and Related 
Problems, held at Indiana University in 
February, 1946, offer very helpful sugges- 
tions. The publication is available for 50 
cents from the Indiana University Book- 
store, Bloomington, Indiana. It includes 
the papers presented at the conference, all 
of which are interésting and practical. 


THE COUNTRY along the Santa Fe Rail- 
way System has been filmed by the Santa 
Fe System. Education groups may secure 
these 16 mm. films on a free loan basis by 
writing to The Film Bureau, Santa Fe 
System Lines, 302 Railway Exchange, 80 
East Jackson, Chicago 4, Ill. The bureau 
will send on request a folder describing the 
different films. 


CONTEMPORARY LIFE in thirty coun- 
tries throughout the world is the subject 
of a series of broadcasts given over the 


Columbia network each Monday from 
5:00-5:30 p.m., EST. The series, called 
“World Neighbors,” is scheduled to con- 
tinue through April 21, 1947. 
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EDUCATION IN HOME LIVING for 
the elementary school is presented in a 
helpful manner by Elizabeth Stevenson in 
Home and Family Life Education in Ele- 
mentary Schools (New York: Wiley, 1946, 
$2.75). This is a book written for the 
teacher, supervisor, school administrator, 
and others concerned with the education 
of the elementary school child. 

The book is divided into two parts. In 
part one, the author presents an overall 
view of the nature of personal and family 
living today, children’s new responsibili- 
ties, changing concepts of education and 
the role of the school in personal and fam- 
ily living in community life. Consideration 
is given to certain fundamental needs of all 
children and to the methods of searching 
out and meeting those peculiar to each 
child. 

The author illustrates how homes can be 
used as practical laboratories in relating 
subject matter to the problem-solving sit- 
uations that home living provides. The 
author believes that children are not inter- 
ested in matters too far removed from their 
own lives. Therefore, the situations in their 
daily living provide the most realistic prob- 
lem-solving situations. 

In part two, such everyday matters as 
foods for pleasure, health, and sociability; 
learning more about radio; the value of 
children’s playthings; child care; care of 
the convalescent; and housing and home 
improvement are discussed. 

The author uses pictures gathered from 
over the country of real in-school and out- 
of-school experiences as well as specific 
examples of classroom experiences to illus- 
trate ways in which the content of the 
school subjects may be made more realistic 
by relating them to the child’s life sit- 
uations. 

At the end of each chapter is a compre- 
hensive list of recommended reading which 
further enhances the reader’s concept 
which is brought out in this book. In the 
appendix the author relates problems and 
solutions from actual school situations and 
gives some teaching aids and a bibliog- 
raphy. 

Due to the growing interest in home and 
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family life education in the elementary 
school this is a v ery timely book. It should 
be a useful book to teachers in the field of 
elementary education as well as to home 
economics teachers on the high school 
level—BoLetHa FROJEN, state supervisor, 
Home Economics Education, Florida State 
College for Women. 


CREATIVE PLAY and _ self-expression 
activities are an important phase of any 
leisure time program. Anna May Jones 
offers practical suggestions to all those in- 
terested in directing leisure activities for 
children and young people in her book, 
Leisure Time Education: A Handbook 
of Creative Activities for Teachers and 
Group Leaders. (New York: Harper and 
Bros., 1946, $2.75.) 

The book presents many ideas for ready 
use and describes phases of recreational 
activity carried on in some two hundred 
school and community centers in the 
United States. Miss Jones, as educational 
and vocational counselor for the New 
York City Public Schools, has had varied 
experiences and training which qualify her 
to write this volume. 

Suggestions are given in such fields as: 
sports, dramatics, radio, motion pictures, 
travel, sightseeing activities, crafts and 
shopwork; fine arts, music; reading, social 
activities, camping, scouting, community 
planning, after-school programs, health ed- 
ucation. For each of these fields there is 
an annotated bibliography which suggests 
excellent materials. 


PICTURE MAPS are useful as wall or 
bulletin board decorations in schools and 
libraries and may be valuable for instruc- 
tional purposes. Among the most colorful 
and attractive available for motivating in- 
terest in reading are the Bowker Picture 
Maps (R. R. Bowker Co., 62 West Forty- 
fifth St., N. Y. 19, $1.50 each). There are 
five new titles in the series: The Book- 
lover's Map of the British Isles; Map of 
Great Adventures; Battle Map of History 
and Story; The World in Story Books; 
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and A Map of the Americas, They are 
printed in six colors and present much de- 
tailed information that is interesting and 
accurate. 


TO ENCOURAGE student ownership of 
good books, a new book club for children, 
Young Folks Book Club, has been initiated. 
The sponsors of the project plan to supply 
children with periodic selections of reason- 
able priced books suitable for supplemen- 
tary reading. The selections are to be made 
by children, under the direction of recog- 
nized reading authorities. Selection groups 
have been designated in three sections of 
the country, under the leadership of the 
following well-known educators: Dorothy 
K. Cadwallader, principal, Robbins School, 
Trenton, N. J.; Mrs. Dorothy Oldendorf, 
assistant supt. of Schools, Wilmette, IIL; 
and Jennie Wahlert, principal, Jackson 
School, St. Louis, Mo. These educators 
plan for hundreds of school children to 
read many books and work with them as 
they choose the best. In this manner, 2 
books are chosen for the Kindergarten— 
Grade 3 level, and z for the 4-6 grade 
level. 


Each school participating will receive 
the four selections, so that the children can 
see them and decide which they will pur- 
chase. Each student joining the club will 
be required to buy four books during the 
year. The books are offered the children 
at an average saving of 20 per cent of the 


regular retail price. The first selections 
give some indication of the quality of the 
program: For the younger group, Three 
Gay Tales From Grimm, Wanda Gag, 
translator, and Peter Chur chmouse, writ- 
en and illustrated by Margot Austin; for 
the older group, The Moffats, by Eleanor 
Estes, and The Mystery of the Secret 
Drawer by Helen Fuller Orton. The sam- 
ple set of books becomes the property of 
the school library if the total number of 
books ordered from the selection is 
twenty-five or more. Complete details are 
available from The Young Folks Book 
Club, 106 Beekman Street, New York, 7. 
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Education for All American Children. 
The Educational Policies Commission has 
made its major project for the current 
year the preparation of a statement of 
fundamental policies for American elemen- 
tary schools. In order to gather material, 
the Commission has employed a temporary 
staff including Richard Bowles, elementary 
school principal of Austin (Tex.); Mrs. 
Grace Dodge, elementary school teacher 
of Boothbay Harbor, Maine; Paul Hanna, 
professor of education at Stanford Uni- 
versity (Calif.); William Vincent, profes- 
sor of education at Pennsylvania State 
College; and Laura Zirbes, professor of 
education at Ohio State University. This 
group, supplementing the work of the 
regular staff of the Commission, is visit- 
ing forty selected elementary schools, rural 
and urban, private and public, throughout 
the United States. They are visiting classes; 
observing curriculum development pro- 
grams and the development of desirable 
behavior patterns in children; analyzing the 
relation of the school to the community; 
and endeavoring to collect information on 
the most outstanding practices at the ele- 
mentary level. They are observing and will 
report on unusual practices pertaining to 
school organization and administration, 
and on the important part that buildings 
and equipment play in encouraging or per- 
mitting desirable educational practices. On 
the basis of their findings a report, Edu- 
cation For All American Children will be 
drafted and made ready for publication, 
probably in the summer of 1947. This re- 
port will be a companion volume to Edu- 
cation For All American Youth, published 
in 1944.—William G. Carr, Secretary, 
Educational Policies Commission. 


Bureau of Curriculum Service. The Col- 
lege of Education of the University of 
Kentucky has recently established a Bu- 
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reau of Curriculum Service to assist in 
curriculum development in Kentucky 
schools. The bureau will provide con- 
sultative service to county and city sys- 
tems, assist in instructional surveys, prepare 
and distribute bulletins and newsletters 
emphasizing curriculum developments, 
publish occasional reports on curriculum 
conferences and workshops, conduct cur- 
riculum workshops, and conduct needed 
curriculum research in connection with 
in-service education programs. To facili- 
tate on-campus curriculum study and to 
provide services for off-campus groups of 
teachers, a curriculum laboratory has also 
been established. This laboratory includes 
copies of currently used elementary and 
secondary textbooks, professional books, 
curriculum bulletins and courses of study, 
professional magazines, and certain free 
and inexpensive materials. Plans are under 
way to work closely with the Kentucky 
State Department of Education in prepara- 
tion of curriculum materials and in de- 
velopment of state and county supervisory 
programs. As the activities of the bureau 
develop, efforts will be made to encourage 
local programs of curriculum development 
designed to meet local conditions and 
needs. 


Collaborating Teacher Program. The 
Curriculum Office of the Philadelphia (Pa. ) 
Public Schools has developed a collaborat- 
ing teacher program in which a number of 
tea@hers are temporarily released from 
their regular classroom assignments to assist 
in curriculum planning, interpretation, and 
implementation. In the elementary school, 
collaborators now serve as leaders of child- 
study groups. They also advise with teach- 
ers regarding instruction in the subject- 
matter fields of arithmetic, social studies, 
and reading. These are fields in which cur- 
riculum planning committees are active but 
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in which supervisory service is not avail- 
able. The collaborating teacher program is 
also operating at the secondary school 
level. Rosemary Green will be working 
this year in the field of developmental read- 
ing; Harry Orth as coordinator betweén 
the junior high schools and community 
agencies; and Helen Perrel as assistant in 
the promotion of student-cultural activi- 
ties. 


Sharing Ideas and Materials. More than 
ten years ago, the elementary schools of 
Springfield, (Mo.) began the development 
of a library of instructional aids which to- 
day requires the services of five full-time 
staff members and serves twenty-one ele- 
mentary schools as well as the secondary 
schools. The collection includes books, 
pamphlets, clippings, and sound films. Two 
crafts people produce hundreds of ‘maps 
and charts not available from publishers. 
Three years ago the junior high schools 
began a similar project in order to secure 
adequate instructional materials for use in 
the integrated curriculum which deals with 
a wide range of significant problems. A 
committee from the three schools recom- 
mended pooling a portion of each school’s 
budget to be used for the shared buying 
of materials. Other committees, working 
with entire faculty groups, compiled areas 
of study inadequately supplied and sug- 
gested ideas or points of emphasis often 
omitted or slighted in school text books. 
The teachers also drew up for purposes of 
their use, a basis for choosing materials, as 
well as plans for organizing them and mak- 
ing them accessible. At first only books 
and pamphlets were purchased, in numbers 
of one to ten copies, usually, depending 
upon the need for each and its use. Now 
each junior high school curriculum library 
includes maps, globes, sound films, slides, 
newspapers, magazines—whatever may be 
helpful for a group studying a problem. 
Each school is continuing the development 
of its own library both individually and 
through shared buying.—H. P. Study, Su- 
perintendent of Schools. 


Student Teachers Study Community Life. 
As a result of the participation of Colorado 
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State College of Education in the national 
study for improving teacher education 
sponsored by the American Council on 
Education, the college introduced in the 
fall of 1945 a course in “Community Life 
and Problems” for sophomores. The 
course, besides dealing systematically with 
the theory and techniques of community 
anaylsis, provides opportunity for partici- 
pation in community activities in the local 
community of Greeley, (Colo.) At the same 
time, a Community Activities Program was 
set up in cooperation between the Greeley 
Public Schools, the city of Greeley, and the 
college. A full-time director of this pro- 
gram, Mr. H. D. Ninemires, was employed. 
The students are assigned to community 
activities in which they are interested for 
a quarter and spend two hours a week 
under the supervision of Mr. Ninemires 
working in these activities. The activities 
include playgrounds, character building 
agencies, the settlement house for Mexican- 
Spanish-American children, church groups, 
and a child-care center—Earle U. Rugg, 
chairman, Division of Education. 


Improvement of Radio. “In one college 
senior class, not a single student knew that 
the airwaves belonged to the public.” This 
shocking statement is reported in Radio Is 
Yours by Jerome H. Spingarn, the most 
recent in the Public Affairs Pamphlet se- 
ries. In the event that this paragraph is 
read by an equally uninformed college 
graduate, may we make it known that 
the Federal Communications Commission 
grants a license to a broadcasting station 
which agrees to operate “in the public in- 
terest, convenience, or necessity.” This 
license must be renewed every three years. 
The school and community has it in its 
power to improve the quality of radio pro- 
grams. Mr. Spingarn reports that many 
communities have formed listeners’ groups 
and that parent-teacher associations have 
active radio committees. In Winston-Sa- 
lem, (N. C.), a Community Radio Council 
produces interesting and lively programs 
for the welfare agencies. Its children’s pro- 
grams are an integral part of the city’s 
educational scheme, It has regular, active 
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classes in writing, acting, radio music, and 
production. One broadcast is heard in all 
the elementary schools. A Saturday per- 
formance is presented by local children 
and adults. Participation of this type pre- 
pares the listener to expect the radio in- 
dustry to render the highest public service. 


Brief Notes 
{ Della M. Perrin was appointed to the 
position of consultant in Early Childhood 
Education, Division of Elementary Educa- 
tion, in the California State Department of 
Education. Miss Perrin served as general 
supervisor of elementary schools of Contra 
Costa County for the past three years. 
{ Robert A. Gilchrist has been appointed 
assistant superintendent of schools in 
charge of Secondary Education in the Min- 
neapolis Public Schools. He comes from 
Ohio State University where he has been 
director of laboratory schools. 
{ L. Thomas Hopkins of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, served as a consultant 
to the Curriculum Conference at Clear 
Lake conducted jointly by the Western 
Michigan College of Education and the 
State Curriculum Planning Committee for 
the schools in the southwestern part of the 
state. 
{ Howard M. Bell, for five years director 
of American Junior Red Cross in the East- 
ern Area, has joined General MacArthur’s 
staff in Japan. He will have the responsi- 
bility for revising and developing social 
studies materials in this country’s efforts to 
democratize Japan’s educational system. 
{ L. S. Tireman of the University of New 
Mexico left late in August to spend a year 
in La Paz, Bolivia. 
{ Samuel J. McLaughlin, formerly of Cor- 
nell College, Mt. Vernon, Iowa, has _re- 
cently joined the faculty of the School of 
Education at New York University as pro- 
fessor of education. 
{ The graduates of last year’s class of the 
Geneseo State Teachers College were 
brought back to the campus for a confer- 
ence on the problems of beginning teach- 
ers. 
{ Mildred A. Dawson, formerly of the 
University of Tennessee is now editor of 
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the department of books and teaching aids 
of the F. A. Owen Publishing Company. 
{ The Council on Cooperation in Teacher 
Education held a national clinic on teacher 
education in Atlanta, (Ga.) on November 
3-8. 

“ Under the leadership of H. B. Turner, 
superintendent of Warren (Ohio) City 
Schools, committees of teachers have devel- 
oped courses of study in language arts, 
reading, physical education and social stud- 
ies. According to the superintendent, the 
chief values of the experience were the 
professional growth of the teachers and 
the stimulus of the conferences that were 
held. 

€ In order to make the maximum use of 
supplementary materials the elementary 
schools of Lansingburg, Troy, (N. Y.) have 
established a Book Exchange in the super- 
visor’s office. The books are borrowed by 
the teachers as they need them. In this 
way a greater variety of materials is made 
available to all the pupils and more funds 
can be used for the newest publications. 
* The outdoor education and school camp- 
ing project of the Michigan State Depart- 
ment of Education is planning to do some 
experimentation in a variety of patterns. 
A few schools that have ‘interest in and 
facilities for such programs will be se- 
lected for experimental projects. The pro- 
grams include year-round school camping; 
summer camping; day camping; extended 
excursions involving camping; the use of 
the school forest as an outdoor laboratory; 
and special clubs, such as guide clubs. 
Julian W. Smith is in charge. 

* The Texas State Department of Educa- 
tion has at the printers the new State 
Course of Study for Elementary Schools 
which ought to be available within the next 
few months. The state department is also 
having printed an additional 3000 copies 
of Handbook for Self-Appraisal and Im- 
provement in Elementary Schools. 

{ The Brockton (Mass.) Public Schools 
have issued a teachers’ guide for language 
experiences in the primary grades. A num- 
ber of junior high teachers are experiment- 
ing with a new mathematics guide which 
was prepared by a committee of teachers. 
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New Visual Lessons for Elementary Classes 


BASIC BIRD STUDIES 


A Unit of Science Adventures Series 


429 lighted pictures, designed to open the 
interesting world of science to young eyes. 


A carefully planned foundation for the study 
of bird life in later elementary and junior high 
school classes, each film in the series comprises 
several lessons, consisting of presentation, re- 
view and test questions. Each film has been 
tested in the classroom. “Basic Bird Studies” is 
the first slidefilm kit in the “Science Adventures 
Series”; further films in this series are now being 
produced. 

Order your kit-set or single films today. A 
convenient book-size box is included with each 
complete unit. Write for free catalog of all slide- 
film kits and moving pictures. 


Single films $4.50 


SLIDEFILMS IN 
THIS SERIES ARE 
1. The Structure of Birds. 

, 4 Adaptations of Birds. 

3. Birds’ Nests. 

4. The Migrations of Birds. 
5. How Birds Serve Man. 
6 


Helping the Birds. 2821 East Grand Bivd. « Detroit 11, Mich. 
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AN IMPORTANT EVENT 


SOCIAL AND RELATED SCI- 
ENCES may now be appraised in 
harmony with the modern curricu- 
lum. 


Six tests are printed in three 
booklets in the Progressive Tests 
in Social and Related Sciences 
Series 


Part I. Social Studies I 
Test 1. The American Her- 
itage 
Test 2. Peoples of Other 
Lands and Times 


Part II. Social Studies II 
Test 3. Geography 
Test 4. Basic Social Processes 


Part III. Related Sciences 
Test 5. Health and Safety 
Test 6. Elementary Science 


Devised by Georgia May Sachs 
and John A, Sexson, 
Pasadena, California 


Per 25—Part I, $1.25; Part II, $1.25; 
Part III, $1.00, trans. added. Specimen 
Set, any part, 25¢; machine-scoring an- 
swer sheets, any part, 3¢ each. 


* 
CALIFORNIA TEST BUREAU 


5916 Hollywood Blvd. 
Los Angeles 28, California 








December 1946 








In the primary curriculum 
it’s important to provide for 


STUDYING THE FAMILIAR 
TO LEARN SOMETHING NEW 


What new things can children learn 
from units focused on their familiar 
world of home, school, neighborhood, 
pets, and play? 


Paul Hanna puts it this way in dis- 
cussing a primary unit on the home: 
“... a child who is old enough to en- 
roll in school knows more about family 
life than he does about any other form 
of group living. But because of his 
limited opportunity to see at close 
range many different family types, his 
picture of home life is made up al- 
most entirely of incidents he has lived 
through in one family group. 


“For most children all the generaliza- 
tion about and organization of their 
limited experience has yet to be done. 
And here is where the teacher and her 
teaching aids enter in.” So it is with 
learning activities in other areas of the 
primary program—in health, science, 
numbers, as well as social studies. 
There are many discoveries to make 
about the familiar, many opportunities 
to extend each child’s limited experi- 
ence to the point where generalizations 
and new ideas can be gained. 


The reading-to-learn books of The 
Curriculum Foundation Series are 
planned to help the teacher and 
the children on their way to such 
discoveries—Social Studies books by 
Hanna and Anderson, the Health and 
Personal Development program by 
Baruch and Montgomery, picture- 
method science materials by Beau- 
champ and Crampton, number ma- 
terials by Riess, Hartung, Findley, 
Studebaker, and Knight; all prepared 
under .the supervision of William S. 
Gray as Reading Director. 


A new chart outlining the major con- 
cepts—or discoveries—to which these 
books lead is now available for you to 
use with your teachers. Ask for #1933. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN 
AND COMPANY 


Chicago 5 Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 New York 10 
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LEARNING 
TO 
READ 


A 
Basic 
Reading 


Program 


by 


Nila Banton 
Smith 


TRULY BASIC, because . . . 
it considers the job as a whole 
and does the whole job 


LEARNING TO READ 


« develops the power to recognize 
words (pronunciation and 
meaning) 
establishes the ability to com- 
prehend what is read, and to 
interpret meaning 
teaches children the basic study 
skills used and needed in all 
other subjects, and how to ap- 
ply these skills 
initiates appreciation for and 
desire to read good literature 
(grades 1-3) 


Write to our nearest office for: 


“The Learning Organization of 
Learning to Read” 


Silver Burdett Company 


45 East 17th Street 221 East 20th Street 
NEW YORK 3 CHICAGO 16 
709 Mission St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 3 


Based on experimental studies of 
Children as Children and 
Children as Learners 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT 
AND THE 
CURRICULUM 
by 
ARTHUR T. JERSILD 
AND ASSOCIATES 
A fresh and timely discussion on how 
to build a flexible curriculum that inte- 
grates the emotional life of the child 
with practical activities and academic 
skills. It applies principle of child de- 
velopment to education and deals with 
detailed aspects of behavior during in- 
fancy, preschool, elementary school, 

and adolescent years. 
For: Teachers 
Superintendents & Principals 
Curriculum Specialists 
288 pg. Price $2.75 
BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 


Teachers College 
Columbia University 
New York 27, N. Y. 

Dept. C 














OFF THE PRESS —JANUARY FIRST! 
Laymen Help Plan the 
Curriculum 
BY HELEN F. STOREN 


Descriptions of lay participation in 

curriculum planning, analysis of 

problems which arise, and sug- 
gestions for possible solutions. 


One Dollar 


ASSOCIATION FOR SUPER- 
VISION AND CURRICULUM 
DEVELOPMENT, NEA 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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ASCD BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Executive Committee, 1946-1947 

President, Bess GoopyKkoontz, Asst. Comm., U. S. Office of Ed., Wash., D. C. 

First Vice-President, Gorpon N. Mackenzie, Exec. Officer, Inst. for Sch. Exp., Tchrs. 
Coll., Col. U. N. Y. 

Second Vice-President, PAUL MIsNeER, Supt. of Schs., Glencoe, Ill. 

Field Secretary, James F. Hosic, 1521 Highland Road, Winter Park, Fla. 

Epcar M. Draper, Prof. of Ed., U. of Washington, Seattle. 

R. Lee Tuomas, Supv. of Elem. Schs., State Dept. of Ed., Nashville, Tenn. 

Mary A. Happow, Dir. of Elem. Curr., Youngstown, Ohio 


Board of Directors 
Members of the Executive Committee, ex officio 

Members ELEctTeD AT LARGE 
VeRNoN ANpeERSON, Assoc. Prof. of Ed., Storrs, Conn. (1949) 
Wa ter A. ANDERSON, Asst. Supt. of Schs., Minneapolis, Minn. (1947) 
Mas Le CassELL, Curric. Dir., Houston, Tex. (1950) 
STEPHEN M. Corey, Prof. of Ed., U. of Chicago, Ill. (1948) 
C. L. Cusuman, Assoc. Supt., Philadelphia, Pa. (1950) 
Pau R. Hanna, Prof. of Ed., Stanford U., Calif. (1948) 
E. T. McSwa, Prof. of Ed., Northwestern U., Evanston, Ill. (1948) 
Auice Mie1, Asst. Prof. of Ed., Tchrs. Coll., Col. U., N. Y. (1947) 
Don Patterson, Asst. Supt. Schools, Bremerton, Wash. (1950) 
Levia ANN Taceart, Dir. of Ed., Santa Barbara County, Calif. (1947) 
Jennie Wan ert, Elem. School Prin., St. Louis, Mo. (1950) 
Erne. S. Warp, Dir. of Supv., Alameda County, California (1949) 
Gupert S. WiLey, Supt. of Schools, Pueblo, Colo. (1949) 
Paut Wrrry, Prof. of Ed., Northwestern U., Evanston, Ill. (1949) 
Wiuu E. Young, Dir., Div. of Elem. Ed., State Ed. Dept., Albany, N. Y. (1947) 
Date Zeer, Prof. of Ed., State Tchrs. College, Emporia, Kans. (1950) 


STATE REPRESENTATIVES TO THE BOARD 

Alabama—E.oise C. KEEsuer, Elem. Supv., Talladega 

California—Roxte ALexaNpeR, Dir. Tchr. Trng., U. of Calif., Berkeley; Wiutt1aAm 
Cowan, Dir. Tchr. Trng., San Francisco St. Coll.; Leonarp Grinpstarr, Dir. of 
Curric., Palo Alto; Etpa Mitts Newton, Asst. Supt., Oroville; GretcHEN WULFING, 
Supt. Primary Ed., Oakland 

Colorado—Mavrice Aurens, Dir. Dept. of Instr., Denver 

Florida—GeErTRUDE SHAFFNER, Asst. Dir. of Instr., Bd. of Pub. Instr., Miami 

Georgia—IsaBeL LuMspEN, Supv., Stephens County Schools, Toccoa 

Illinois—Manrton Jorvan, Chicago 

Indiana—Hannak Linpaut, Supv. Elem. Ed., Mishawaka 

Kentucky—Mary I. Corer, Assoc. Prof. Ed., Western Kentucky Tchrs. Coll., Bowling 
Green; Naomi C, Witxort, St. Supv. Elem. Ed., Frankfort 

Louisiana—Maccie Haws, Supv. of Schs., Bastrop 

Minnesota—Mae Ivey, Elem. Supv., Albert Lea 

New York—Wru1aM T. Me cuior, Prof. of Ednl. Supvn., Syracuse University; Frep 
B. Painter, Supt., Gloversville 

Ohbio—Mary A. Happow, Dir. of Elem. Curr., Youngstown 

Pennsylvania—CatTuerinE E, Geary, Dir. of Elem. Ed. and Curr., Chester; H. G. Mas- 
TERS, Dir. Elem. Ed., Pittsburgh 

Tennessee—Evta A. Jounston, Elem. Supv., Chattanooga 

Virginia—Marie E. ALexaNpeR, Supv. of Elem. Ed., Hampton; D. C. Beery, Supt., 
Staunton 

Northwest Region (Washington, Oregon, Montana, Idaho)—L. L. Cartson, Supt., 
Lewiston, Idaho; Water E. Snyper, Asst. St. Supt., Salem, Ore. 


Executive Secretary 
Gertrupe Hankamp, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 





Educational Leadership for 1946-47 


EpucaTIONAL LEADERSHIP, the journal of the Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development, NEA, brings you articles on the following topics during 


1946-47. 


October—Ovur Cuancinc Wor p: Education for the world of today. Technologi- 
cal and social learnings. International understandings. Lay-school cooperation. 


November—FRonTIERS IN TEACHER Epucation: Teachers for today’s schools. 
Pre-service programs. Continuity between pre-service and in-service education. 


December—Batancep LivinG FoR CHILDREN AND YouTH: Unity in the school pro- 
gram. How children and youth spend their time. Educational programs based 
on child needs. Environment for balanced living. 


Januar y—SurervisioN—AN ADVENTURE IN HuMAN RELationsHiPs: The people 
in our schools. Administrators, supervisors, teachers live and work together. 
Barriers to effective educational planning. Giving credit where credit is due. 


February—Tue Scuoot Community: As a laboratory for learning. Concept of a 
school community. Children take responsibility in running the business of the 
school. Community Service Bureaus. 


March—Grovpine Pupis: Why group? How group? Flexible grouping. Group 
and individual needs. 


April—Teracuers Evatuate: Who?—The children, themselves, the curriculum. 
How?—Through observation, anecdotal records, reports to parents, group 
planning. 


May—Scuoots Meret THE~ CHALLENGE: Experiments in educational programs. 
ASCD Project Committees’ contributions to curriculum efforts. Growth in 
supervision. 


Monthly Departments 


Front Lines in EpucaTIon Tue New—tn REvIEw 
—Henry Harap —Sara Krentzman 


Tue IMPORTANCE OF PEOPLE Tue CHancinc WoriLp 
—Ruth Cunningham —Ernest O. Melby 


Our Reapers Say 








